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Shipping Boxes, too, 
can be 


It pays to use Shipping Boxes, scientifically planned and 
ENGINEERED by Hinde and Dauch, because: (1) they 
positively protect your products in transit; (2) they are j ee 
| convenient to handle, to store, to pack, toloadandunload,_ Jf THIS MERCHANDISE 

A | to open and to unpack; (3) they cost as little as possible. ; ‘ 9 


H & D Package Engineers, in designing a package, take 

into account such factors as speed in packing, speed and 
security in sealing, weight distribution, size of package, number 
of units per package, sales advantages to the user, and above 
everything else, SAFETY. 
ENGINEERED Shipping Boxes may be obtained without extra 
cost, from The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Send for your free copy of our booklet, “Package Engineering”’. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY 
303 Decatur Street - SANDUSKY, OHIO 
Western Address: Kansas City Fibre Box Company, Packer’s Station, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 
Canadian Address: Hinde & Dauch Paper Company of Canada, Ltd., 
King Street, Subway and Hanna Avenue, Toronto. 


















This mark assures your 
customers that you 
have guarded against 
all reasonable hazards oe 

of transportation, 4, im as. J 
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During the past year, American-Hawaiian 
handled 1,287,703 tons of cargo, com- 
prising 27,397,000 packages, with 
damages amounting to only 68/100 
of 1% of the total freight revenue! 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 
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ONE LINE, ON TIME ALL THE WAY 


The Direct 
FREIGHT ROUTE 


to or from the West and 


SOUTHWEST 


With fourteen thousand miles of 
rails, double track practically all 


the way, Santa Fe Railway freight 
service covers twelve states 
between the Great Lakes, the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific 
Ocean. That it is efficient and 
responsible is a matter of more 
than a half century's continuous 
record. 


Ask your local Santa Fe freight 
man to tell you how this service 
might benefit your shipping pro- 
gram. No obligation. 


Ship via 


SANTA FE 
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drown your ENGLISH 


BUSINESS! 


The “Buy British” movement is a challenge 
to the American exporter. The obvious 
answer is a factory in Great Britain. 


A “Made in England” label solves every 
problem. You overcome both buying pre- 
judices and tariff walls. You obtain pref- 
erential duties with the whole of the British 
Empire; favorable trade arrangements with 
many European nations; better monetary 
ratios between Pound Sterling and Euro- 
pean and Scandinavian currencies. 


The expense is much less than you prob- 
ably imagine. We can help you find both 
a factory and a good location on the L. M.S. 
right-of-way. We can prove that our ser- 
vices have been profitable to scores of 
other American exporters. 


Your request for information will be held 
in strict confidence. There is no cost or 


obligation. Just write or phone. 


LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RAILWAY OF G. B. 


LIMS 


GREAT BRITAIN 





[ LONDON, MIDLAND & SCOTTISH CORPORATION | 


Thomas A. Moffet, Vice-President — Freight Traffic 


1 Broadway, New York City 
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Our Platform 


A permanent transportation institute, supported by 
all interested in sound policies, for the purpose of 
setting forth facts without bias. 

Take the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Keep politics out of rate-making. 

A scientific determination by competent and un- 
biased investigation as to whether commercial motor 
vehicles are paying their fair share of the cost of high- 
ways used by them in their business, and a uniform ap- 
plication of the principles thus arrived at. 

Equalization of regulation of the various agencies 
of transport. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the rail- 
| roads as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by 
sound public policy. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort of 
service that will justify employing them. 
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SPOOFING THE WAR DEPARTMENT 


T is to be hoped that the War Department of the United 

States would not be as credulous and as easily duped 
in matters of graver import as it seems to be in the mat- 
ter of the cruise now being made by the Len Small-Bill 
Thompson bunch of Illinois Republicans (and, perhaps, 
some Democrats) on the Illinois waterway, with the help 
of one of the government barges, furnished free by the 
War Department, on the theory that the cruise is in the 
interest of waterway development. Anyone really desir- 
ing the truth and with any sort of experience away from 
the nursing bottle and his mother’s knee would perceive 
the Senegambian hiding in the woodpile; in fact, he is 
not even hiding; he is sticking his head out and saying 
he is not there. 

We are publishing elsewhere some excerpts from the 
Chicago Daily News, which, apparently, has a correspond- 
ent on the cruise and which we believe to be one of the 
comparatively few reliable newspapers in matters of this 
Sort. We have made no investigation of our own but, 
knowing the unreliability of newspapers in general and 
their frequent distortion of facts to fit their own political 
‘iews and purposes, we still believe that the Illinois Re- 
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publican candidates have “put one over” on either an un- 
suspecting or a willingly blind War Department. 

This is an illustration, not only of the waste of public 
money in general, but also of the latitude allowed this 
government-owned and operated agency of transport. 
What would be said if a railroad provided a political 
candidate with a free private car for a campaign tour? 
Of course, it couldn’t do it under the law, but the reason 
for such a law is that such a practice would be improper 
—and it is still more improper when the government it- 
self is guilty of it in order to perpetuate in office or to get 
jobs for those of the same political faith as the party in 
power. 


INCREASED CAR LOADINGS 


eye loadings in recent weeks indicate beyond doubt 
that business is on the upturn. There has been a 
real increse, allowing to the fullest extent for holidays, 
seasonal causes, and so on. This indication of improve- 
ment in business is greater than it seems for the reason 
that car loadings, as we have pointed out before, are no 
longer an accurate barometer of business conditions. 
There must be taken into consideration the fact that the 
railroads no longer carry all the freight and, whatever 
one may say about the comparative unimportance of 
competitive motor truck and water carriage, that factor 
now exists and is constantly growing. So, when it is 
said that railroad car loadings are increasing, the im- 
portance of that fact in its relation to general business 
conditions is greater than it once was and greater than 
its importance to the railroads themselves. Railroad car 
loadings are increasing in spite of the growing inroads 
on freight traffic being made by the motor trucks and the 
inland waterways. 


THE TRANSPORTATION PROBLEM 


HERE are interesting developments these days in the 

matter of motor vehicle transportation in its relation 
to rail transportation. It is a subject that is, of its own 
force, coming to the fore in the consideration of shippers 
as well as of the railroads: An example of this is the 
meeting of a special committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Chicago this week and the 
report it is expected to make at the annual meeting of 
the chamber in Washington. So far as we are informed 
now, the committee dealt, not so much with regulation to 
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be imposed on the motor vehicles, as with regulation to 
be removed from the raiiroads, and its object, apparently, 
was not so much to approach the problem from the point 
of view of equalization of regulation as a principle, as to 
find some way of helping the railroads in their present 
difficulties. But, after all, however the problem may be 
stated and whatever the method of approach, it is one of 
equalization, since the difficulties of the railroads due 
to over-regulation are apparent only as they are the re- 
sult of the freedom from such regulation enjoyed by their 
competitors. 

It is good to know that business men, as differenti- 
ated from railroad men, are thinking about this thing, 
and it is to be hoped that the Chamber of Commerce can 
arrive at some specifications as to what regulation should 
be removed from the railroads; there is much talk of 
equalization and little specific suggestion as to just what 
should be done in the way of taking burdens from the 
railroads in the job of bringing about equalization, as we 
have pointed out many times. The railroads themselves 
are remiss in not stating what specific relief should be 
afforded them—and, as we have also pointed out many 
times, a reasonable person does not wish unnecessary 
regulation piled on the motor trucks merely for the sake 
of equalization; rather, he wishes the burden equalized 
by a process consisting partly of elimination of unneces- 
sary railroad regulation and partly of then applying to 
the motor trucks in the carriage of commerce such regu- 
latory measures as will put them on an equal basis with 
their railroad competitors and as are necessary to bring 
about stabilization of rates. 

Another interesting article published this week tells 
of the organization of the National Association for Motor 
Truck Regulation, representing shippers “who produce 
the commerce that these two interests (the railroads and 
the motor trucks) are competing to carry.” And so it 
goes from week to week. All over the country the in- 
terest of shippers is being aroused and taking form in 
organization, resolutions, or what not. Their interest, 
of course, is selfish; they are coming to the realization 
that rates must be stable and that they must know what 
their competitors are getting. It was only a question of 
time until this should come about, and it is well on the 
way to actual arrival. 

The time is becoming ripe for a real program for the 
settlement of what is known as the “railroad problem” 
or the “transportation problem.” We say that is the way 
the problem is known, but the two ways of stating it 
mean different things. Considering it merely as a “rail- 
road problem,” it is, of course, merely one of giving the 
railroads a square deal and enabling them, under private 
ownership and operation, to function properly, under 
capable management and reasonable regulation, in the 
carrying of that part of the nation’s commerce that they 
must be depended on to carry. Stated as a “transporta- 
tion problem” it is much broader than that and is not to 
be approached from the mere railroad point of view. It 
is the problem of establishing the principle that all forms 
of transport should be on an equal basis as to the regula- 
tion that is imposed on them and the favors that are given 
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them in the use of public property, so that each form oj 
transport shall get only the business to which, under , 
fair system, it is entitled by the rates it can make and the 
service it can give. Under such a system, if the trucks 9 
the waterways could, all proper costs considered and paid 
by the transportation companies themselves, instead of 
partly by the public, undersell the railroads on the hap. 
dling of this or that traffic, then they would get that busi. 
ness and the railroads could have no complaint. On the 
other hand, if the railroads could undersell their competi. 
tors, they could retain the business, the loss of which they 
attribute to unfair competition. 

Of course, after these principles were worked out ani 
applied, it might possibly prove that the railroads wer 
unable to meet competition and so were unable to func. 
tion properly as to the traffic for which business must stil] 
depend on them under an efficient transportation scheme, 
We do not think any such contingency would arise, but, 
if it did, the “transportation problem” would then become 
the “railroad problem,” to that extent. But when that 
condition arose or seemed likely, it would be time enough 
to deal with’ it. 

There are those who may suggest that all this is easy 
to say, but difficult or impossible to accomplish. It is not. 
in our opinion. If men competent to deal with the mat. 
ter would meet in the spirit of fairness, with the desire 
only to reach conclusions that would establish a sound 
system, without regard to their selfish interests, the 
task would be easy ; the difficulty is not in the task itself, 
but in inducing men to look at the problem compre 
hensively, fairly, and intelligently. 


RAIL PROBLEM AGREEMENT 


HE New York Journal of Commerce, in discussing 
the matter of legislation for the solution of the rail- 
road problem, says: 


In the field of railway regulation it is more important to 
actually effect changes than to determine anew what changes 
ought to be made. There is fairly general agreement on the 
latter. 


And may we respectfully ask what that general agree. 
ment is? We have evidently overlooked something. 


RAILROADS AND HOOVER PLAN 


Opposition to the Hoover proposal that railroads borrow 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make equip- 
ment improvements and additions in the interest of increasing 
employment is expressed in a bulletin sent to members of the 
Railroad Owners’ Association by J. D. Shatford, chairman. The 
bulletin follows: 


Your wages—dividends—except in a few instances, have been en- 
tirely eliminated, yet the wages of employes have been reduced only 
10 per cent. Now we find it suggested that railroads should borrow 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to repair unneeded cars, 
locomotives, etc., and this in the face of the fact that about 750,000 
of these are idle and without any demand for their use. Even if 
money could be obtained free of interest charge it would be extrava- 
gance, for depreciation would occur while not in use and much of the 
equipment, before it is necessary, might become obsolete. You are 
asking us, in many instances, to prevent such expenditures. We have 
done what we can. It is up to you to speak to the managements of 
your companies, giving them your views. Remember, you are with- 
out wages and no one seems to sympathize with you. 

The proper way to brnig conditions back to normal is to reduce 
wages of all employes fully 15 per cent more. This would permit 4 profit 
to the companies, this profit could be spent in necessary rehabilitation, 
putting to work tens of thousands of men, and in kindred institution 
furnishing railroad supplies tens of thousands more. It is_ better 
to put many to work at fair wages than a few at extravagant bane 
By this means—sound economic principles—a turn for the better wou 
be made. To borrow money for repair of idle equipment net needed 
would, we believe, be waste, and destructive of the stockholders 
equity. Let your voice be heard. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





These are days worth living. Maine go- 
ing Democratic is interesting to the poli- 
ticians; so is the nomination of William 
Gibbs McAdoo for the senate by California 
Democrats. There are other things that 
could be mentioned as tending to save one 
from death from ennui. 

But consider the proposal of the Hudson River-Erie Canal 
lines that the railroads and the water lines make peace, to 
the end that both may earn a living, instead of both traveling 
farther along the road toward bankruptcy. That is something 
to wake the sleepers. Compared with all the railroads, all the 
river-canal lines are as children to adults. 

“We have sinned,” say the river-canal lines—on account 
of the trucks, they add, after the trunk lines indicate that 
regaining the traffic in green coffee and sugar was one of the 
objects they had in proposing rates not made in accordance 
with the fourth section. 

The conference (elsewhere in this issue) in which the 
river-canal lines made their proposal, develops the fact that 
trucks have also been the bane of the river-canal lines. The 
latter believe they can make rates in conjunction with the rail- 
roads that will force the trucks to be good even if the gov- 
ernment does not get around to regulating them in faster 
time than it got around to the regulation of the railroads. 

Probably with a view to persuading the railroads that 
there is no nourishment for them in saying that they can 
ignore the water lines, the latter suggest that they will get 
some traffic no matter what the railroads or the trucks do. 
From that point they proceed to the proposition that it would 
be better for both were they to agree on rates properly shaped 
so as to give recognition to the disabilities of the water lines, 
than to continue fighting each other when, as a matter of fact, 
their common interest is to see that the truck does not run 
away with all the business there is. 


“And a Little 
Child Shall 
Lead Them” 





It would not be accurate to say that 
all of Washington was smiling at Bruce 
Campbell, the downstate Democratic 
manager in Illinois, because he made a 
“roar” on account of the use of a government barge in what 
he indicated was the political clowning by Republicans under 
pretense of a “victory cruise” on the Illinois waterway. It 
would be within the bounds of reason to say that there was 
smiling among those, who, for years, have been familiar with 
the practice of both political parties of buying or trying to buy 
votes with public money. 

The year has not yet arrived when political campaigning 
has not been done at public expense. This year, however, the 
Political brethren, Democrats as well as Republicans, seen to 
be on their guard in the matter of traveling on political errands 
at the expense of the public. No one can know positively why 
it Was announced, when Secretary Hurley went to the Port- 
land convention of the American Legion, that he went on a 
private plane. 

Of course, a low-minded person might infer that a public 
Official, traveling in a private plane on politics or near-politics, 
was so unusual that it was news. President Hoover has been 
criticized because he had the Marine Band play for the folks 
at the ceremony of his being notified of his nomination. Prior 
to that time it was charged or insinuated that he had built 
his camp on the Rapidan at public expense. All that might be 
criticized that was established was that marines built the road 
to the camp as part of their summer training at road construc- 
tion. Marines, in time of war, it was pointed out, had to know 
how to build roads. 

_A widely spread notion in Washington is that most of the 
Political gadding about in a presidential year is done at the 
expense of the public. Another is that vacation travel expense 
often is also borne by the public every year. It is always 
pl for a bureau chief or a cabinet officer to discover that 
omething needs inspecting just about the time he thinks he 


Buying Votes 
With Public Money 
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needs a rest, so off he goes on an inspection trip lasting weeks. 
And the public pays. Even members of the Commission have 
been suspected of having found it necessary for them to hold 
hearings, about vacation time, in play parts of the country. 

However, such “snitching” of public money, in a pecuniary 
sense, is trifling in comparison with the billions taken from 
the treasury, in the life time of an ordinary man, for not needed 
public buildings, “improvement” of waterways, and gratuities 
to former soldiers whose ailments are attributable to war serv- 
ice only on account of poorly lubricated consciences, if any. 

Shoveling money out of the treasury for such things is the 
method by which senators and representatives hope to buy their 
way back into the seats they occupy when they vote for the 
measures that now cause a large part of the groaning the coun- 
try is doing on account of its burdens. 

Grover Cleveland vetoed hundreds of special pension bills 
and got himself denounced by veterans of the Civil War who 
were themselves so honest that they could not imagine that all 
their comrades were not equally honest. They could not imagine 
that their congressmen would vote for rotten things. 

The burdens placed on the public by reason of the legis- 
lation that Grover Cleveland vetoed will be as pennies to dol- 
lars by reason of the World War, unless there is a stiffening 
of the backs of members of Congress in the near future. In 
1932 the payments to veterans of foreign wars will amount to 
more than $900,000,000. According to a diagram in one of the 
hearing rooms of the customs division of the treasury, the 
whole of the deficit this year is due to payments to soldiers, 
to public works, and other things that may be likened, in large 
measure, to bribes for the voters. 





Little attention was given the “sea train” 
when it was established between New Or- 
leans and Havana. The Florida East Coast 
got more attention from the public when it 
used the Florida islands as stepping stones 
toward Cuba. 

Now, however, that the “sea train” idea is to be put into 
use between Atlantic seaboard territory and the southwest via 
Havana, it may not be such a wild dream to suggest that the 
sea-going freight car may turn out to be another form of Amer- 
ican penetration into territory far from home. If it is prac- 
tical to carry trains and their contents between the Atlantic 
seaboard and the southwest it may be suggested that the water 
haul to South America is not much greater than to New Orleans 
via Havana. 

Another thought is that, if there is any considerable inter- 
change between American and Mexican lines at the Rio Grande, 
eastern trunk lines might consider the feasibility of having a 
“sea train” take cars to a Mexican port and have the inter- 
change made there instead of the Rio Grande. 

“Sea trains’ to Europe do not show on the horizon of 
imagination at this time. American cars are two or three times 
as large as European. Even if the gauge of the tracks is the 
same, the heavier American cars probably would put too much 
strain on European tracks and bridges, even if there was plenty 
of head and side clearance on European rights of way. 

As a possibility in Latin America, the idea of cars inter- 
changed at the ports does not seem wholly a product of poppy 
dreams. 


Another Form 
of American 
Penetration? 





Americans who served overseas in the 
World War more than once fervently wished 
the Europeans, when they went in for rail- 
roads, had come to the conclusion that they 
needed heavier cars than they decided on. Those, in particular, 
who bore any part of the responsibility of getting gasoline and 
other petroleum products to the western front wished they 
had the 9,000 or 10,000 gallon American tank car there instead 
of the little 3,000 gallon tank cars of the Europeans, One of 
them was Chester Narimore. 

In company with five or six Englishmen, Narimore, then 
chief of a petroleum division, bureau or section in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, sighed for the larger American tank car. 
The Englishmen, somewhat irritated, perhaps, by the gentle 
jeers at European equipment, offered Narimore a bet that there 
was not such a great difference as he had suggested. 

Narimore, a very tall man, promptly accepted the wager 
and also the suggestion of his companions that they decide the 
bet by vote. He suggested that it might be a bit jug-handled 
in view of the fact that the Englishmen outnumbered the Amer- 
ican five or six to one. He said he would make them admit 
the truth of his assertion that American tank cars were at 
least twice the capacity of the European. They would make 
the admission, he asserted, in less than five minutes. 

Thereupon, the party came around a cut of cars to a track 


Narimore Won 
His Bet 
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on which stood an American flat car carrying three European 
tanks on its long platform. Narimore, being tall, had caught 
sight of that demonstration of the accuracy of his assertion at 
the second the offer of a bet was made. 





Though the reason therefor may 
puzzle the man who is to pay for it, the 
Department of Commerce announces that 
its automotive division is soon to make 
a survey concerning the world-wide pro- 
duction, present development, and use of 
Diesel-engined commercial vehicles. 

Reports from trade commissioners in various countries, espe- 
cially in South America and the far east, the announcement 
said, stated that the question of powering commercial vehicles 
with Diesel engines was one of continual interest. 

Undoubtedly, it might be suggested, there is a continual 
interest in getting a substitute for petroleum from shale or 
coal. But, the man who is to pay for the Diesel-engine-in-com- 
mercial-vehicles survey probably wonders why he should give 
up his dollars to find out why there was a world-wide interest 
in engines of that type. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the Diesel engine uses cheaper fuel than the automobile 
engine, whether it be high compression, as in Europe, or low 
compression, as in the United States. 

But, if every internal combustion engine in the United 
States becomes a Diesel engine, the law of supply and demand 
will make Diesel engine oil the desirable petroleum product. 
When, if ever, that becomes the fact, it might be suggested, 
Diesel oil will be the expensive thing and gasoline will revert 
to the position it held when kerosene was the most desired 
product. 

Fifty years ago, gasoline was such a nuisance to the refiner, 
in many instances, that, at times, he would give it away if 
he could find someone to take it off his hands. Perhaps the 
survey will tell us when that time will be here again.—A. E. H. 


RAIL CONSOLIDATION PLAN 
The Traffic World New York Bureau 


Executives of the New York Central, Pennsylvania, Balti- 
more and Ohio, and Chesapeake and Ohio-Nickel Plate railroads 
met September 13 for further discussion on the four-system 
plan of consolidation and adjourned to meet again soon. A 
brief statement was issued at the close of the meeting report- 
ing that ‘‘considerable progress was made in the discussion of 
the open questions.” 

One of the principal “open questions” referred to was the 
disposition of the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western and of 
Chicago terminal properties in the consolidation plan. The 
guarded statement was seen as an indication that these situa- 
tions, which are of moment to the New York Central, allocated 
all of the Lackawanna except the Oswego branch under the 
commission’s plan, were far enough advanced to make it pos- 
sible for the rail carriers to take advantage of the commission’s 
plan, 

It was understood that the disposition of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s properties in New England was not discussed, as 
the other roads appeared to be willing to adopt the Pennsyl- 
vania’s attitude that this situation was its own affair to take 
independent action for a review of the case by the Commission. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight the week ended September 3 
totaled 559,727 cars, according to reports filed by the railroads 
with the car service division of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

This was an increase of 21,754 cars above the previous 
week but a reduction of 200,144 cars under the same week in 
1931 and 296,922 cars under the same period two years ago. 

Miscellaneous freight loading for the week totaled 195,375 
cars, an increase of 7,233 cars above the preceding week; 
loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
174,493 cars, an increase of 3,015 cars; grain and grain products 
loading for the week totaled 40,457 cars, 2,488 cars above the 
preceding week; coal loading totaled 105,047 cars, an increase 
of 10,442 cars; forest products loading totaled 16,459 cars, a de- 
crease of 36 cars below the preceding week; ore loading 
amounted to 5,988 cars, a decrease of 1,222 cars; coke loading 
amounted to 3,428 cars, an increase of 550 cars; and live stock 
loading amounted to 18,480 cars, a decrease of 716 cars below 
the preceding week. 

Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended Septem- 
ber 3 and for the corresponding period of 1931 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 6,661 and 5,267; live 
stock, 1,811 and 2,232; coal, 25,073 and 28,610; coke, 1,152 and 1,240; 
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forest products, 1,148 and 2,497; ore. 1,024 and 2,591; merchandise 

- L., 46,551 and 60,305; miscellaneous, 43,413 and 65,321: total, 
1932, 126,833; 1931, 168,063; 1930, 181,464. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 2,916 and 3,198; live 
stock, 1,395 and 1,668; coal, 23,890 and 32,929; coke, 1,069 and 2,055. 
forest products, 760 and 1,515; ore, 637 and 6,992; merchandise, 1; 
C. L., 35,388 and 44,967; miscellaneous, 36,890 and 61,038; total, 1939 
102,445; 1931, 154,362; 1930, 167,089. F 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 281 and 296; live 
stock, 263 and 156; coal, 27,250 and 34,070; coke, 195 and 237; forest 
products, 403 and 754; ore, 45 and 527; merchandise, L. C. L., 5,036 
and 6,342; miscellaneous, 4,578 and 6,686; total, 1932, 38,051; 1931 
49,068; 1930, 52,031. 7 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 3,478 and 2,789; live 
stock, 672 and 977; coal, 15,760 and 18,085; coke, 219 and 441; forest 
products, 5,033 and 8,854; ore, 66 and 437; merchandise, L. C. L, 
29,646 and 35,997; miscellaneous, 27,584 and 36,637; total, 1932, 82,458: 
1931, 104,217; 1930, 118,536. ; 

orthwestern district: Grain and grain products, 11,587 and 10.- 
245; live stock, 4,635 and 6,670; coal, 4,695 and 6,694; coke, 581 and 892; 
forest products, 3,383 and 6,233; ore, 3,505 and 22,459; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 20,793 and 26,629; miscellaneous, 23,691 and 31,625; total, 
1932, 72,870; 1931, 111,457; 1930, 137,351. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 11,754 and 
12,481; live stock, 7,669 and 8,645; coal, 5,767 and 8,331; coke, 81 and 
146; forest products, 3,296 and 5,029; ore, 540 and 1,777; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 24,026 and 29,358; miscellaneous, 36,648 and 48,466; total, 
1932, 89,781, 1931, 114,283; 1930, 128,941. 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 3,780 and 3,972; 
live stock, 2,035 and 2,185; coal, 3,112 and 4,300; coke, 131 and 141; 
forest products, 2,436 and 3,061; ore, 171 and 362; merchandise, L, 
Cc. L., 13,053 and 14,688; miscellaneous, 22,571 and 29,762; total, 1932, 
47,289; 1931, 58,471; 1930, 71,237. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 40,457 and 38,248; live 
stock, 18,480 and 22,533; coal, 105,047 and 133,019; coke, 3,428 and 
5,152; forest products, 16,459 and 27,943; ore, 5,988 and 35,155; mer. 
chandise, L. C. L., 174,493 and 218,286; miscellaneous, 195,375 and 
279,535; total, 1932, 559,727: 1931, 759,871; 1930, 856,649. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1932 compared with the two 


previous years follows: 


1932 1931 1930 

Four weeks in January........... 2,269,875 2,873,211 3,470,797 
Four weeks in February.......... 2,245,325 2,834,119 3,506,899 
Four weeks in March............ 2,280,672 2,936,928 3,515,733 
PIVG WEGES i AME. .cccccccccece 2,772,888 3,757,863 4,561,634 
POUr Weeks int MBF... ccccccccvsce 2,087,756 2,958,784 3,650,775 
POUP WOGKS It TURBO. ccccccsvcccees 1,966,355 2,991,950 718,983 
FIVG WOGES 90 PAGiccc ccs cccccsce 2,422,134 3,692,362 4,475,391 
Four weeks in August............ 2,065,079 2,990,507 3,752,048 
Week ended September 3......... 559,727 759,871 856,649 

TUE kdinsiraniccscescamasccewn 18,669,811 25,795,595 31,508,909 


REVENUE TRAFFIC STATISTICS 


Freight revenue of Class I steam railroads, exclusive of 
switching and terminal companies, in the six months ended 
with June, totaled $1,225,519,442, as compared with $1,673,096,821 
for the corresponding period of 1931 and passenger revenue 
totaled $201,108,261, as compared with $291,815,154 for the cor- 
responding period of 1931, according to revenue traffic statistics 
compiled by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. 

Revenue tons carried in the six months totaled 561,012,000, 
as compared with 801,006,000 tons in the 1931 period. Revenue 
a ton-mile averaged 1.067 cents as compared with 1.062 cents 
in the previous period. Revenue a ton a road averaged $2.184 
as compared with $2.089 in the 1931 period. 

Revenue passengers carried in the six months totaled 250, 
913,000 as compared with 310,694,000 in the 1931 period. Revenue 
a passenger-mile averaged 2.364 cents as compared with 2.616 
cents in the 1931 period. 

In June freight revenue totaled $185,678,941 as compared 
with $281,014,877 in June, 1931. Revenue tons carried totaled 
81,415,000 as compared with 139,393,000 in June, 1931, Revenue 
a ton-mile averaged 1.104 cents as against 1.091 cents in June, 
1931. Revenue a ton a road averaged $2.281 as against $2.016 
in June, 1931. 

Passenger revenue in June totaled $32,581,668 as compared 
with $50,845,691 in June, 1931. Revenue passengers carried in 
June totaled 38,264,000 as compared with 51,279,000 in June, 1931. 
Revenue a passenger-mile averaged 2.228 cents as compared 
with 2.499 cents in June, 1931. 


FRISCO RECEIVERSHIP 


Judge Faris, of the United States District Court at St. 
Louis, indicated that he would render a decision in the Frisco 
receivership suit at an early date after receiving the briefs on 
September 16. He heard the arguments September 9, on the 
motion of the railroad to dismiss the suit. 

Judge Faris commented in the course of the arguments 
that there was no evidence of default on matured obligations. 
He said it was not obligatory on objecting security holders to 
accept the readjustment plan. The judge said he was familiar 
with other receiverships, but could not agree invariably that 4 
court should be “a wet nurse to big business.” 

It is alleged in the amended petition that the property of 
the company is over-valued $125,000,000, and the value arbi- 
trarily had been boosted up $45,000,000. An affidavit by Joseph 
L. Jonick, a New York City public accountant, was submitted 
to indicate that the plan would be heavy on bondholders and 
light on stockholders. 


Ser 
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NORTH TO SOUTH FOURTH SECTION 


HE Commission, by division 2, in Fourth Section Application 

No. 13918, commodity rates to south Atlantic and Florida 
ports, in fourth section order No. 11027, commodity rates to 
south Atlantic and Florida ports, has authorized rail carriers 
serving the ports mentioned and their northern connections, 
subject to conditions therein stated, to establish commodity 
rates on carload traffic from points in central and western trunk 
line territories, on domestic traffic, to the ports, without ob- 
serving the long-and-short haul provision of the fourth section. 
The chief condition is that the rates so established shall be 
subject to the so-called 65 per cent rule imposed on relief 
granted as to export and import traffic. 

No time limit is placed upon the relief. The applicants 
generally believed, said the report, that their proposed rates 
would effect an equitable distribution of the traffic. The Flor- 
ida East Coast, also an applicant, however, thought that if it 
should develop that an undue proportion of the traffic moved 
over either class of routes, all-rail and rail-water, it would be 
desirable to have the matter brought to the attention of the 
Commission. But the Commission said there was no apparent 
reason why the relief should be limited as to time. It added 
that the parties affected by the relief would be afforded oppor- 
tunity to bring to its attention, after the relief had been in 
effect for a year or more, any circumstances which warranted 
a change in the minimum level of the terminal rates or other 
modification of the order. 

The applicants desired relief to enable them to meet the 
competition, via their all-rail routes, of the rail-water routes 
through the northern north Atlantic and Virginia ports to the 
south Atlantic and Florida ports. The Commission said there 
was neither evidence of rail-water service through the Virginia 
ports, nor of such service through the north Atlantic ports to 
Georgetown, S. C., and Fernandina, Fla. 

The applicants asked for relief on traffic from Ohio and 
upper Mississippi River crossings; points in Iowa and Missouri 
taking rates based on the crossings above St. Louis; and points 
in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, West 
Virginia and the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory in Pennsylvania 
and New York, referred to in the report as interior points or 
as the interior to the south Atlantic ports of Wilmington, N. C., 
Charleston and Georgetown, S. C., Brunswick and Savannah, 
Ga., Jacksonville, Fort Lauderdale, Dania, Hollywood, Fernan- 
dina, Miami, West Palm Beach and Tampa, Fla., and points 
adjacent thereto. 

Relief was opposed by the Southern Interior Traffic Asso- 
ciation with headquarters at Jackson, Tenn., and the Merchants’ 
& Miners’ Transportation Co. The Interior Florida Traffic Bu- 
reau of Lakeland, Fla., opposed relief on traffic to the Florida 
ports, particularly Tampa, West Palm Beach and Miami. 

As in their application for fourth section relief on import 
and export traffic the applicants divided the origin territory 
into two groups, by means of a line drawn from Chicago through 
Indianapolis to Cincinnati, the territory east of that line being 
designated as A territory and the territory west of it as B 
territory. 

From A territory the proposal was to impose differentials, 
according as the commodities were rated in southern classifi- 
cation, higher than the rates contemporaneously charged over 
rail-water and rail-water-rail routes through north Atlantic 
ports, on each of the ten classes, in cents a hundred pounds, 
as follows: 10, 9, 7, 6, 5, 4, 4, 3, 3, 2. 

From B territory, west of the Chicago-Cincinnati line the 
proposal was to publish rates the same as those contemporan- 
eously charged over the rail-water and rail-water-rail routes 
through the north Atlantic ports. 

In the Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100 I. C. C. 513, 
effective January 15, 1928, rates were put on a “dry land” basis, 
that is, the carriers and the Commission ignored the competi- 
tion of the rail-water routes. Fourth section relief was denied, 
no showing in behalf thereof having been undertaken. 

It was this denial of fourth section relief, according to the 
report, which applicants in this proceeding contended, was 
largely responsible for a rapid increase in the diversion of 
traffic from their all-rail routes to the water lines through the 
ports since 1928. They said that the diversion had given to the 
water routes a practical monopoly of transportation from north- 
ern and eastern origins to south Atlantic and Florida destina- 
tions. They said they desired to restore the competitive ad- 
The Commission said, in commenting on that con- 


justment. 
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tention, there was no evidence that there had been a marked 
increase in the diversion of the specific traffic here considered, 
high grade class traffic or traffic moving on commodity rates 
related to the commodity rates, in recent years. 

The Southern Interior Traffic Association, the report said, 
contended that the applicants were responsible for the wide 
differences between their rates and those over the water-rail 
routes; that relief to enable the applicants to meet the com- 
petition could not be authorized without discrimination against 
competitive interior points; and that if the rates proposed to 
the ports were reasonably compensatory rates the rates to the 
intermediate interior points were unreasonable. The Commis- 
sion said that that position, in substance, was also the position 
of interior Florida points. In disposing of the application the 
Commission said: 


Applicants herein will be authorized to establish rates on car- 
load traffic for which they compete with the rail-water routes through 
north Atlantic ports from points in the interior to south Atlantic 
and Florida ports, excepting Georgetown, S. C., Fernandina, Fort 
Lauderdale, Dania and Hollywood, Fla., and to maintain higher 
rates for the transportation of like traffic from the same points 
to intermediate points subject to the following conditions: 

(1) That the relief shall not apply to rates over all-rail routes 
which are less than 110 per cent of the rates contemporaneously 
applicable on like traffic over the rail-and-water routes referred to 
in the report made a part hereof. 

(2) That such authority shall not apply to rates over any route 
from points in the interior to said ports which are less than 65 
per cent of the rates prescribed or approved by the Commission 
as maximum reasonable rates on like traffic for the distance over 
said route. 

(3) That in those instances where commodity rates have not 
been, or are not in the future, prescribed or approved from points 
in the interior to said ports, such authority shall not apply to rates 
over any route which are less than 65 per cent of the highest rate 
contemporaneously applicable for like property to intermediate points 
on the same route. 

(4) That the relief shall not apply to rates less than 65 per cent 
of the class 12 rates prescribed in southern class rate investigation 
for the distance over the route involved, provided, that where no 
rates were prescribed in said proceeding the relief shall not apply 
to rates less than 65 per cent of class 12 rates constructed on the 
bases prescribed in that proceeding for the distance over the route 
involved. 

(5) That the relief shall not apply to any circuitous all-rail route 
(a) where the shortest established all-rail route is 1,000 miles or 
less and the longer route is more than 50 per cent circuitous, and 
(b) where the shortest route exceeds 1,000 miles and the longer route 
is more than 3314 per cent circuitous, provided, that where the short- 
est route exceeds 1,000 miles and the longer route does not exceed 
1,500 miles relief will apply to the longer route, even though it is 
more than 331% per cent circuitous. 

(6) That rates to intermediate points shall in no instance ex- 
ceed the lowest combination of rates subject to the interstate com- 
merce act. 


COMMISSION REPORTS 


Corn 


No. 24788, Kellogg Grain Co. vs. C. & N. W. et al. By 
division 5. Dismissed. Rates, corn, points in Nebraska to 
destinations in Wyoming, not unreasonable, 


Apples 


No. 24940, Stacy Fruit Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. By 
division 2. Dismissed. Carload rate, apples, Fruitland and 
Payette, Ida., and Lamb, Utah, to Eau Claire, Wis., not un- 
reasonable or otherwise unlawful. 


EX-RIVER FLOURSPAR RATES 


The Commission, by division 3, in I. and S. No. 3699, flour- 
spar, ex-river, to Ohio and Pennsylvania, has found justified 
proposed changes in ex-river rates on the commodity men- 
tioned, carloads, from various ports on the Ohio and Monon- 
gahela Rivers in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia to des- 
tinations in those states, vacated its suspension order and 
discontinued the proceeding. The Commission said that the 
flourspar here considered might well be accorded increased 
rates without perceptible injury to the public, inasmuch as the 
cost of that fluxing material averaged only seven or eight 
pounds in a ton of finished steel. The cost of flourspar in a 
ton of steel, even if the flourspar were valued at $20 a ton, 
would be only about eight cents. 

According to the report, the present ex-river rates range 
from 46 to 56 per cent of sixth class and from 13 to 16 per 
cent of first class rates. The proposed rates, it said, approxi- 
mated 75 per cent of the sixth class rates and 21 per cent of 
the first class rates. Some of the rates were cut in the car- 
rier proposal. They were full sixth class rates. Steel compa- 
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nies in Ohio and flourspar mines in Kentucky and Illinois pro- 
tested and obtained suspension of the tariffs. 

Flourspar, the report said, moved principally all-rail. The 
carriers, it added, were apprehensive that if the present ex- 
river rates remained in effect they would be used by all-rail 
shippers in an effort to have the all-rail rates reduced. They, 
in addition to that apprehension, pointed out that a larger rev- 
enue could be obtained from the traffic. 


DOTSERO CUT-OFF PLAN APPROVED 


Approval by the Commission of a plan which it is believed 
will result in the construction of the long considered Dotsero 
cut-off in Colorado has been given by the regulating body in 
a second supplemental report in Finance No. 4555, construction 
by Denver & Salt Lake Western Railroad Co., and Finance No. 
8070, Denver & Salt Lake Railway Co. control. Coincidentally 
with the approval of the plan, which pertains to questions about 
the purchase of minority stock, the Commission approved the 
application of the Denver & Rio Grande Western for a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to enable it to 
begin construction. The application was for $4,000,000. The 
Commission approved a loan of $3,850,000. (Elsewhere in this 
issue.) 

The Rio Grande, as the owner of the stock of the Denver 
& Salt Lake Railway Co., is to construct the cut-off. The 
Denver & Salt Lake Western, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
the Denver and Salt Lake, in Finance No. 4555, obtained a 
certificate of convenience and necessity to construct the cut-off, 
175 I. C. C. 535, the certificate and order being dated Septem- 
ber 15, 1931. Conditions were imposed requiring the fulfillment 
of the authorizations granted on or before March 15, 1932. In 
later reports the Commission extended the time in which the 
Rio Grande should acquire the minority stock of the Denver & 
Salt Lake and begin construction to September 15. 

The immediate question before the Commission in this 
latest proceeding was whether the plan for acquiring the minor- 
ity stock of the Denver & Salt Lake should be approved. The 
plan for acquisition of the minority stock was based upon the 
grant of a loan to Rio Grande. 

The Rio Grande, on August 1, filed a petition setting forth 
the facts about conferences it had had with the minority in- 
terest and which resulted in the plan which the parties be- 
lieved would result in the accomplishment of the purposes 
sought in these proceedings, namely, the disposition of dis- 
agreements and the beginning of construction. The Rio Grande 
said that in the event of the grant of the loan it would pro- 
ceed forthwith with the construction. 

The Commission said that the answers filed by the in- 
terveners were generally favorable to the plan, except that the 
Moffat Tunnel League and the Uintah Basin Railroad League 
said that they were perfecting an appeal from the recent de- 
cision of the federal court in Delaware by which that court 
declined to enjoin the Commission’s order in Finance No. 8070. 
Percy B. Eckhart, another intervener, objected to the plan on 
the ground that it left the small minority stockholders, that is, 
those other than the Phipps-Hughes interests, in a _ position 
where the Rio Grande might be willing to acquire the large 
holdings of the Phipps-Hughes interests and refuse to take the 
stock of the other minority stockholders. That phase of the 
controversy was settled on September 6 and the Commission 
notified of it. Settlement of that phase was obtained by the 
Rio Grande agreeing to make no distinction among minority 
stockholders. That settlement provided that the Rio Grande 
would not purchase the stock of any tendering stockholder 
unless it should at the same time pay in full the amount be- 
coming payable to every tendering stockholder. 

So that that agreement might be carried out the Commis- 
sion modified Condition No. 1 imposed in its prior reports 


“so as to provide that any holder of capital stock or voting trust 
certificates of The Denver & Salt Lake Railway Company may de- 
posit such stock or certificates for purchase by The Denver & Rio 
Grande Railroad Company on the basis of $155 a share during the 
period July 1, 1934, to December 31, 1934, and that The Denver & Rio 
Grande Western Railroad Company shall purchase said stock or vot- 
ing trust certificates so deposited on or before July 1, 1935, under the 
conditions and in accordance with the terms and provisions of the 
so-called amended form of order filed herein on September 6, 1932, 
and hereinbefore referred to.” 


The Dotsero cut-off is described by the Commission, in its 
report on the Rio Grande’s loan application, as follows: 


The Dotsero cut-off will consist of a line of railroad in Colorado 
extending from a point on the Salt Lake, at or near Orestod to a 
connection with the railroad of the applicant, at or near Dotsero. 

The railroad of the Sait Lake begins at Utah Junction, a short 
distance west of Denver, Colo., and extends thence westerly to Ores- 
tod and beyond to Craig, Colo. This road was originally projected 
to Salt Lake City, Utah. The railroad of the applicant begins at 
Denver, and runs thence southerly to Pueblo, Colo., thence westerly 
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and northwesterly to Dotsero, and beyond, to Salt Lake City and 
Ogden, Utah. The distance by way of the applicant’s present railroad 
from Denver to Dotsero is approximately 346 miles. The distance 
between the same points by way of the Salt Lake and the proposed 
cut-off will be approximately 172 miles, or 174 miles shorter than the 
Rio Grande route. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


The Commission, in I. and S. No. 3802, has suspended, from 
September 10 until April 10, schedules in supplement No. 70 to 
Speiden’s I. C. C. No. 1477, notwithstanding the fact that Speiden 
filed the supplement under sixth section permission from the 
Commission to make the reduced rates on cotton, for export, 
therein contained, effective on one day’s notice. Suspension wag 
brought about at the last minute upon telephonic objections 
from New Orleans to the effect that the schedule would be in 
violation of a decision the Commission had made in respect of 
cotton rates in its decision in No. 17000, part 3, Hoch-Smith 
cotton rates. 

The suspended schedule, among other things, proposed to 
establish a rate of 25 cents on a 65,000-pound minimum, from 
east side Mississippi Valley points to New Orleans and other 
Gulf ports east thereof, on the basis of the export rate being 
five cents over the domestic rate to New Orleans, whereas the 
present differential shipside or export rate was only two cents 
over the New Orleans proper or domestic rate. 

In the recent conference on reduced cotton rates proposed 
to meet unregulated truck and barge competition, the Illinois 
Central indicated that it did not like the 25-cent rate on a 
65,000-pound minimum proposed by the Missouri Pacific for 
west side traffic to New Orleans. However, when the Commission 
refused to suspend the 25-cent rate the Illinois Central told 
Speiden to publish it for its account. 


A question arose in the negotiations as to what was the 
difference in cost of handling cotton at New Orleans intended for 
export or coastwise movement. It is understood that Speiden 
put in the five cents over basis on the theory that five cents 
represented the difference. After the suspension the Commis- 
sion men handling the matter were told that the Illinois Central 
desired to do no more than meet the situation created by the 
west side lines. Therefore it was believed that this controversy 
would be settled without the necessity of holding a hearing in 
the suspension case, 


In I. and S. No. 3800, the Commission has suspended from 
September 10 until April 10, schedules on second revised page 
28 to Squire’s (Harbor Belt Line Railroad), I. C. C. No. 1. The 
suspended schedules propose to increase the switching charges 
within Los Angeles Harbor district on all freight, in carloads, 
between wharves in the switching limits of East San Pedro, 
Calif., on the one hand, and tracks of the Crescent Wharf and 
Warehouse Company, on the other hand, from $3.60 a car to 34 
cents per ton, minimum charge $7.20 a car. 

In I. and S. No. 3804, the Commission has suspended from 
September 15 until April 15 schedules in supplement No. 22 to 
Fonda’s I. C. C. No. 297. The suspended schedules propose car- 
load rates on uncompressed or flat cotton, in bales, minimum 
weight 32,500 pounds, from interior Texas points to Galveston, 
Houston and Texas City, Tex., to meet purported motor truck 
competition. The following is illustrative, rates being in cents 
a 100 pounds: 


FROM FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


Present Proposed 
To A B 
OE aun ckew ere tence one wae keadesacanees & 47 37 


A—Any quantity rate including 10 cents compression allowance. 
B—Carload rate on uncompressed cotton. 





In I. and S. No. 3803, the Commission has suspended from 
September 20 until April 20 schedules in supplement No. 27 
to Jones’ I. C. C. No. 2506, supplements Nos. 12 and 13 to 
Weisiger’s I. C. C. No. 187, supplements Nos. 27 and 29 to 
Van Ummersen’s I. C. C. No. 150, and many other tariffs issued 
by individual lines. The suspended schedules propose to reduce 
the ratings in official and Illinois classification territories on 
various food products, in glass or earthenware containers, less- 
than-carloads, to the same basis applicable on the same com- 
modities in tin containers. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


Hearing in I. & S. 3763, newsprint paper, D. & H. R. R. points 
to New York, assigned for September 14, at New York, N. Y., before 
Examiner Coyle, was canceled. 

Hearing in No. 25397, Mid-West Forging Co. vs. Alton R. R. 
et al., assigned for September 15, at Chicago, IIll., before Examiner 
Disque, was canceled. 

Hearing in I. & S. 3789, unbilled coal via C. M. St. P. & P. R. R., 
assigned for September 17, at Chicago, Ill., before Examiner Disque, 
was postponed to date to be hereafter fixed. 
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September 17, 1932 


WEIGHT TOLERANCE RULE 


XAMINER BURTON FULLER, in I. and S. No. 3654, weight 

tolerance rule, has recommended that the proposed tolerance 
rule for uniform application throughout the United States on all 
carload traffic except grain, seeds, hay, straw and screenings, 
filed by the railroads to become effective January 1, 1932, be 
found justified. He says that the order of suspension should 
be vacated and the proceeding discontinued. The rule proposed 
to be found justified follows: 


The tolerance shall be one per cent (1%) of the lading with min- 
imum of five hundred (500) pounds on all carload freight, except that 
when ashes, coal, coke, cinders, clay, dolomite, ganister, gravel, mill 
scale, ore, sand, slag, all stone (not cut), brick, soft drain tile, and 
borings, filings or turnings (metal), are loaded in open cars the toler- 
ance shall be one and one-half per cent (14%) of the lading with min- 
imum of five hundred (500) pounds. (See note as to coal). 

NOTE—AII provisions for tolerance in this rule covering coal are 
separate from the allowance on washed coal published in tariff of orig- 
inating carrier. 


Upon protest of various interests the Commission suspended 
the schedules until August 1, 1932, since which time they have 
been voluntarily postponed by the respondents. Retail dealers 
in coal and associations of such dealers doing business in 
many states appeared at the hearing in opposition to the pro- 
posed schedules in so far as it related to shipments of coal. 
The coal men were treated collectively as the protestants. 

The examiner said it appeared to be the position of pro- 
testants that the differences between origin and destination 
weights on coal were principally due to precipitation and losses 
en route due to pilferage and improper loading and not to 
variations in the scales or weighing operations. That position, 
the examiner said, was inconsistent with a table which showed 
that on 24 per cent of the box car and other shipments, not 
subject to shrinkage in transit, the differences between origin 
and destination weights were in excess of 1 per cent. Those 
differences, the examiner said, could only be ascribed to varia- 
tions in the scales and weighing operations. The tolerance 
rule, he said, of course, was not designed to take care of im- 
proper loading or pilferage. Any instances of improper load- 
ing, he said, could and should be remedied by closer adherence 
to the loading rules laid down by the American Railway Asso- 
ciation. 

Under the proposed schedules all shippers and receivers 
of freight would receive on the average, said the examiner, free 
reweighing service on substantially the same percentage of their 
carload shipments. The proposed schedule, he said, was based 
on the actual weighing results now being achieved by the 
carriers. He said it provided for tolerances sufficiently low to 
insure reasonable accuracy in the weighing operations and 
sufficiently high to prevent excessive demands for reweighing 
together with a reasonable allowance to cover the evaporation 
loss in transit on carload shipments of coal and related com- 
modities. The rule which is to be superseded is as follows: 


The tolerance shall be 1 per cent of the lading, with a minimum 
of 500 pounds, on all carload freight, including coal and coke, except 
that when ashes, cinders, clay, dolomite, ganister, gravel, mill scale, 
ore, sand, slag, all stone (not cut), and similar bulk freight, brick and 
soft drain tile are loaded in open cars, the tolerance shall be 1 per 
cent of the lading, with a minimum of 1,000 pounds. 

_NOTE—Tolerance on coal and coke does not include difference in 
weight due to evaporation, which shall be determined and published 
in initial carrier’s tariff. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Fresh Fish 


I. and S. No. 3690, fresh fish, Delaware, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia to southern points, and I. and S. No. 3704, fresh fish from 
southern points to eastern cities. By Examiners George M. 
Curtis and Harold M. Brown. Proposed rates, fresh fish, car- 
loads, points in Delaware, Maryland and Virginia to points in 
southern terrtory, not justified. A like finding is proposed as 
to new rates on fresh fish and other sea foods, carloads, points 
in southern territory to eastern cities. The findings, however, 
are proposed to be without prejudice to the carriers’ filing 
schedules showing rates on the basis set forth in the report. 
The rates suggested or proposed by the examiners are based 
on column 6 of the K-2 scale prescribed by the Commission in 
the southern class rate revision, applied to the gross weight 
of the shipment, with a deduction of 20 per cent as an allowance 
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on the ice contained in packages as a preservative. The average 
rate suggested by the examiners, from Crisfield, Md., to points 
in the Carolinas, Georgia and Florida, for distances ranging 
from 354 to 769 miles, is 66.6 cents. The present average rate 
is 67 cents and the proposed average rate 73 cents. Respondents 
proposed sixth class rates (column 6) under the southern scale 
in lieu of the present commodity rates, except where, to avoid 
fourth section departures, it was proposed to use official classifi- 
cation third class rates as the minimum, The examiners said 
that the carriers had not shown any adequate reason for pro- 
posing, as they did, the cancellation of the present stopping-in- 
transit rule to unload part of a carload and that the proposed 
cancellation should be denied. 


Printed Paper Forms 


No. 25225, Continuous Form Printers’ Association et al. vs. 
A. T. & S. F. et al. By Examiner Frank C. Weems. Ratings in 
the consolidated classification, printed paper forms, N. O. I. B. N., 
ruled or not ruled, in boxes or wrapped bundles, unreasonable 
to the extent they exceed or may exceed second class in less 
than carloads and Rule 26 in official and fourth class in southern 
and western classifications, minimum 36,000 pounds, in carloads. 


Rough Lumber 


No. 25218, Phipps-Reynolds Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. By Examiner 
C. Garofalo. Dismissal proposed. Rate, five carloads, rough 
lumber, Fayetteville, Ark., to Augusta and Wichita, Kan., not 
unreasonable. 

Coal-Tar Pipe Coating 

No. 25152, Central Indiana Gas Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
et al. By Examiner Herbert P. Haley. Dismissal proposed. 
Applicable rates, coal-tar pipe coating, Ensley, Ala.; to Marion 
and Muncie, Ind., not unreasonable. 


Asphalt 


No. 25131, Interstate Amesite Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. By 
Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Dismissal proposed. Rate, asphalt, 
in tank cars, and in drums, Canton and Wagners Point, Md., to 
Martinsburg, W. Va., not unreasonable. 


Used Burlap Bags 


No. 25115, Arco Bag Co. vs. N. Y. C. By Examiner Carl A. 
Schlager. Rate, two carloads, used burlap bags, Potsdam, N. Y., 
to Chicago, Ill., not unreasonable. Shipments misrouted by New 
York .Central. Applicable rate on the route over which the 
shipments should have moved was 44.5 cents. Fourth class rate 
of 62 cents collected. Reparation of $118.30 proposed. 


Steel Boilers and Parts 


No. 25013, Wickes Boiler Co. vs. C. M. St. P. & P. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Rate, steel boilers and parts, 
Saginaw, Mich., to Appleton, Wis., inapplicable. Applicable rate, 
44.5 cents, not shown to be unreasonable. Reparation proposed. 


Day Beds and Springs 


No. 24977, Linquist Brothers vs. C. B. & Q. By Examiner 
F. A. Clifford. Dismissal proposed. Rate, bed springs and metal 
day beds, less-than-carloads, Chicago, Ill., to Keokuk, Ia., pro- 
posed to be found to have been in violation of the long and 
short haul provision of the fourth section but not unreasonable. 
Disregard of the fourth section arose from differences in classi- 
fications governing shipments to Keokuk and those governing 
shipments to more distant points in Iowa and Missouri. The 
examiner said that the record did not disclose any shipments 
from Chicago to the more distant points that moved through 
Keokuk and that the complainant had proved no damage by 
reason of the fourth section violations. He added that the evi- 
dence was sufficient to rebut the presumption of unreasonable- 
ness arising from the disclosure of the fourth section violations. 


Glass Containers or Receptacles 

No. 24879, Carlova, Inc., vs. Pennsylvania et al. By Ex- 
aminer E. L. Glenn. Dismissal proposed. Rates, glass recep- 
tacles or containers, for toilet articles, carloads, South Greens- 
burg, Pa., to Binghamton, N. Y., when on the basis of third 
class, resulted in overcharges. Applicable rates, fourth class, 
not unreasonable. 

Sheet Iron Nail Bins 

No. 24821, Hugo Manufacturing Co. vs. C. B. & Q. et al. 
By Examiner Charles A. Rice. Rate, sheet iron nail bins, 
Duluth, Minn., to Montpelier, O., unreasonable to the extent it 
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exceeded 83 cents and unreasonable for the future to the extent 
it may exceéd 76 cents, minimum 20,000 pounds, subject to Rule 
34. New rate and reparation of $18.09 proposed. 


‘Pig Iron 

No. 25174, American Radiator Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Rate, pig 
iron, Sparrows Point, Md., to Springfield, Ill., not unreasonable. 

Rough Marble Slabs 

No. 25224, Pennsylvania Marble & Mosaic Corporation vs. 
Pennsylvania et al. By Examiner L. J. P. Fichthorn. Charges 
incurred at East Liberty, Pa., carload of rough marble slabs 
originating at Long Island City, N. Y., consigned to East Lib- 
erty, and reconsigned to Cheswick, Pa., inapplicable. The ex- 
aminer recommended that the Commission find that the ship- 
ment was overcharged to the extent that the charges collected 
exceeded those which would have accrued at the through rate 
of 28.5 cents, plus a reconsignment charge of $6.30, and demur- 
rage of $6. Reparation of $50.50 recommended. 


Reinforcing Steel 


No. 21770, Dudley Bar Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. By Examiner 
T. Naftalin. Supplemental report. On further hearing, ship- 
ments, reinforcing steel specially fabricated for concrete bridges, 
Bessemer, Ala., to Gardner, Winston, and Zolfo Springs, Fla., 
found to have been misrouted. Recommended that the Com- 
mission find that the shipments to Gardner and Winston were 
misrouted by the Southern, and that the shipment to Zolfo 
Springs was misrouted by the Seaboard Air Line; that the 
rates applicable over the routes over which the shipments 
should have moved were $9.25 a net ton to Gardner and Zolfo 
Springs, and $8.69 to Winston, composed of $4.30, minimum 
30,000 pounds, to Jacksonville, Fla., $2.25, minimum 36,000 
pounds, from Jacksonville to Tampa, and remainder beyond, 
subject to a minimum of 24,000 pounds. Reparation of $140.75, 
from the Southern and $42.21 from the Seaboard recommended. 

Imported Woodpulp 

No. 24686, Downingtown Paper Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By 
Examiner D. C. Dilon. Rates, imported woodpulp, Philadelphia, 
Pa., and Baltimore, Md., to Downingtown, Pa., unreasonable to 
the extent they exceeded or may exceed a rate of 10 cents from 
Philadelphia and 16 cents from Baltimore. New rates and rep- 
aration proposed. 

Canned Goods 


No. 13535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, covering in 
addition to the title case, Docket Nos. 14880, 14416, 15463, and 
I. and S. Nos. 2097 and 2271. By Examiner Burton Fuller on 
further hearing. Column 35 rates proposed to be found reason- 
able for application on canned goods listed in commodity de- 
scription No. 9 and fifth class rates for application on other 
canned goods. Prior findings proposed to be revised accord- 
ingly. Prior reports, 123 I. C. C. 203; 139 I. C. C. 535; and 159 
L. ©. 8G. 

Peanuts 


No. 25061, Durant Peanut Co. vs. M.-K.-T. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Paul G. Thompson. Dismissal proposed. Carload rates 
and charges, peanuts, points in Oklahoma to Durant, Okla., 
shelled at Durant, and reshipped to Los Angeles, Calif., Port- 
land, Ore., Salt Lake City, Utah, Sioux City, Ia., Kansas City, 
Mo., and Chicago, Ill., not unreasonable. Defendants’ failure 
to make transit service, authorized at Durant on peanuts from 
and to the points mentioned, available by subsequent readjust- 
ment of charges through claim channels found to have been 
unduly prejudicial to the complainant and unduly preferential 
of complainant’s competitors at Denison, Tex. Reparation de- 
nied by reason of failure to show any damage proximately re- 
sulting from the undue prejudice. 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


No. 21999, West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. A. C. & 
Y. et al., and cases grouped therewith. Order further modified to 
become effective on November 14, 1932, upon not less than 30 days’ 
notice instead of October 14, 1932. 

Finance No. 9207, application of N. & W. for certificate to abandon 
that part of its line of railroad between Lenore and Wayne, W. Va., 
County Court of Mingo county, W. Va.; County Court of Wayne 
county, W. Va.; Board of Education of Hardee district, Mingo county, 
W. Va.; the Board of Education of Harvey district, Mingo county, 
W. Va.; the Board of Education of Lincoln district, Wayne county, 
W Va.; the Board of Education of Butler district, Wayne county, 
W. Va.; the Board of Education of Union district, Wayne county, 
W. Va.; the Mingo-Wayne Committee opposing railway abandonment; 
and Lions Club of Wayne, W. Va., permitted to intervene. 

Finance No. 6518, Algers, Winslow & Western construction, etc. 
Time prescribed in said supplemental certificate, as extended, within 
which the Algers, Winslow & Western shall commence and complete 
the construction of its northerly extension is further extended to 
December 1, 1932, and December 1, 1933, respectively. 

1. & S. No. 3742, lime from, to and between the southwest. The 
Libby-Owens-Ford Glass Company has been permitted to intervene. 

No. 24206, Burkhard Motor Co. vs. Santa Fe et al. The board of 
railroad commissioners of the state of South Dakota has been per- 
mitted to intervene. 

No. 25359, East Texas Refining Co. vs. Alabama Central et al. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Longview, Tex., has been permitted 
to intervene. 
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No. 25430, California Live Stock Commission Co. et al. ys. Santa 
Fe et al. The J. M. Lackey and Company, Snodgrass and Hill, Edgar 
Kerr, John Vick, and Art Wagoner have each been permitted to 
intervene. 

No. 25432, Los Angeles Union Stock Yards Co. vs. L. A. & § 
R. R. et al. The Associated Meat Company and Swift & Company 
have been permitted to intervene. ’ 

No. 25439, Detroit Harbor Terminals, Inc., vs. Pere Marquette Ry 
et al. The United States Shipping Board has been permitted to inter. 
vene. 

No. 25449 (and Sub. Nos. 1 and 2), St. Joseph Stock Yards (po 
et al. vs. Abilene & Southern et al. The Ogden Live Stock Exchange. 
Union Stock Yards of Ogden, Utah, and the Salt Lake Union Stocx 
Yards of North Salt Lake, Utah, have been permitted to intervene 

Finance No. 9040, New Iberia & Northern R. R. Co. construction, 
The time in which the New Iberia & Northern Railroad Co. shajj 
complete the construction of the line of railroad authorized has been 
extended to April 1, 1933. 


PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 16526, Pacific Coast Vegetable Growers’ and Shippers’ Trans- 
portation Committee; Western Growers’ Protective Association, suc- 
cessor, substituted as principal complainant, et al. vs. S. P. et al 
Complainants ask reconsideration and reargument before entire 
Commission. 

No. 22518, Corray Brothers et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Defendants 
ask reopening and reconsideration of this case and modification of 
order dated September 22, 1931. 

No. 23205, Nebraska State Railway Commission vs. A. T. & S. F. 
et al. Complainant asks rehearing before and reconsideration by en- 
tire Commission. 

No. 13535, Corporation Commission of Oklahoma vs. A. & R. et al, 
and cases grouped therewith. Southwestern window glass producers 
ask reopening and further hearing of these proceedings, on window 
glass from southwestern producing points to Missouri River cities, 
southwestern gateways and points in W. T. L. and Illinois Freight 
Association territories. 

No. 20494, Great West Mill & Elevator Co. vs. P. & S. F. et al. 
— ask reconsideration by entire Commission on record as 
made. 

No. 23137, Albers Bros. Milling Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. et al. Com- 
plainant asks reopening for presentation of further evidence and/or 
reconsideration of record by Commission en banc. 

No. 24563, Willaha Sheep Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. Defendants 
ask for modification of Commission’s report, dated July 2, 1932, re- 
ceived by them on July 16, 1932. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


Finance No. 9616. Cleveland & Pittsburgh Railroad Co. asks 
authority to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 
lessee, $471,000 of 5 per cent general and refunding mortgage gold 
bonds in partial reimbursement of indebtedness, and the Pennsyl- 
vania asks authority to guarantee the bonds. 

Finance No. 9617. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
> 12.3 miles of branch line, from Montrose to Lake Village, 

rk. 

Finance No. 9618. Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. asks authority 
to abandon 3.9 miles of branch line extending southwardly, from 
Crosno, Mo., which was not restored to service after damaged by 
flood in 1927. 

Finance No. 9619. Wisconsin Central Railway Co. and Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Co. ask authority to 
abandon and remove 10.55 miles of line, Athens to Goodrich, Wis., 
built to serve timbering operations which have been discontinued. 

Finance No. 9621. Michigan Central Railroad Co. and New York 
Central Railroad Co. ask authority to abandon the Twin Lakes branch 
extending from connection with main line of so-called Mackinaw 
branch to Lewiston, Mich., 27.3 miles. Cessation of timbering opera- 
tions is principal reason for desire to abandon line. 

Finance No. 9623. Southern Railway Co. asks authority to abandon 
operation of the Claremont branch of the Atlantic & Danville Rail- 
way Co., extending from James River Junction to Claremont Wharf 
on the James River, Va., 50.42 miles. Timber in the territory served 
has gradually been depleted and a substantial part of the existing 
traffic has been diverted to the highways, according to the applicant, 
with the result that the line has been operated at a heavy loss. 

Finance No. 9625. Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway Co. 
asks authority to issue $750,000 in promissory notes to meet note se- 
> aaa bank loan from Chase National Bank of New York due October 
13. 

Finance No. 9626. Pere Marquette Railway Co. asks authority to 
abandon 19.46 miles of branch line from Haynor to Stanton, Mich. Ap- 
plicant said the estimated deficit for the period 1927-31, inclusive, 
was $132,848.21, exclusive of tax accruals. Improved highways and ex- 
haustion of timber resources were pointed to as contributing to the 
condition of the railroad. 

Finance No. 9628, Albright & Bruceton Railroad Co. asks per- 
mission to issue $250,000 of its common stock and $100,000 of its 
preferred stock, funds to be used in completing plans for a railroad, 
part of which is in existence and part of which is included in_ the 
Cheat River & Muddy Creek Railroad Co. which is to be acquired, 
extending from Albright to Bruceton Mills, in Preston county, W. 
Va. The railroad is to serve a coal and timber territory, part of 
the facilities being those of a lumber company. The application 
says that the railroad has not heretofore been engaged in interstate 
commerce but intends to engage in it. Stock heretofore issued is 
to be retired with stock to be issued under the plan laid before the 
Commission. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and order in F. D. No. 9597, authorizing the Missour! 
Southern Railroad Company to procure the authentication and de- 
livery of $125,000 of first-mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, which the 
applicant proposes to pledge as collateral security for a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, approved. ‘ 

Report and order in F. D. No. 9594, authorizing the Minneapolis, 
St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company to pledge as col- 
lateral security for loans from the Railroad Credit Corporation equity 
in $6,250,000 of first refunding mortgage bonds, series B, now pledged 
or =a pledged with the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, aP- 
proved. 

Report and certificate in F. D. No. 9555, permitting the Knox 
Railroad Company to abandon, as to interstate and foreign commerce, 
its entire line of railroad in Knox county, Me., approved. 
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LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 

(Supreme Court of Florida, Division A.) In action against 
connecting carrier for nondelivery of merchandise, evidence 
held insufficient to establish that merchandise in question was 
delivered to such carrier. (Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. Vs. 
Seward, 142 So. Rep. 881.) 

Court, in action against carrier for nondelivery of merchan- 
dise, cannot indulge in presumption as to contents of package 
delivered for shipment, in absence of proof.—Ibid. 

Evidence of delivery to drayman who usually received con- 
signee’s freight held sufficient, in action against connecting car- 
rier for damages for nondelivery.—Ibid. 

Delivery by common carrier to known agent of consignee 
constitutes delivery to consignee.—lIbid. 


——. 


DELAY INTRANSPORTATION OR DELIVERY 


(Court of Appeals of Ohio, Hamilton County.) Railroad 
selling own scrap iron could contract with purchaser for ship- 
ment as private carrier and exempting it from damage to scrap 
while in transit. (C. L. Hils Co. vs. Cincinnati, N. O. & T. P. 
R. Ry. Co., 181 N. E. Rep. 819.) 

Railroad carrying own scrap iron as vendor under contract 
exempting it from liability for “loss, damage or injury” to scrap 
held not liable for loss due to delay.—lIbid. 

Consignee is chargeable with knowledge of tariff regula- 
tions.—Ibid. 

Damages for delay in shipment must be limited to compen- 
sation for loss.—Ibid. 

When character of commodity shipped is to be changed into 
different commodity affected by different market, carrier is not 
liable for damages from delay in absence of showing delay 
caused damage to transformed commodity.—lIbid. 

Carrier held not liable for damages from delay in shipping 
scrap iron intended to be broken up and sold as small scrap, 
in absence of showing delay caused damage to shipment as 
small scrap. 

Facts disclosed carrier transported its own scrap iron as 
vendor under contract designating the shipments as “dead- 
head” and exempting carrier from liability for damage or in- 
jury to scrap while in transit, and that delay occurred which 
was due to carrier’s negligence, and that when scrap was de- 
livered market value was lower than at the time when it should 
have been delivered, and that scrap was not intended for im- 
mediate market, but was to be broken up and sold in market 
for small scrap.—Ibid. 


LOANS TO RAILROADS 


, In a report in Finance No. 9562, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, by 
division 4, on application for an additional loan of $4,000,000 
from the R. F. C., has approved a loan of $3,850,000 for three 
years without prejudice to consideration of other loans on the 
application. Heretofore the Commission approved loans of 
$2,500,000 to the applicant, of which $500,000 has been repaid 
to the R. F. C. on behalf of the applicant by the Railroad Credit 
Corporation. 

The Commission said the primary purpose of the loan was 
to enable the applicant to construct what was known as the 
Dotsero cut-off in Colorado and that of the total amount sought, 
$3,500,000 was to provide funds for estimated construction costs 
exclusive of interest during construction; $50,000 was to com- 
plete the acquisition of control of the constructing company, 
the Denver & Salt Lake Western Railroad Co., and the remainder 
was to meet expenses incident to certain proposed trackage 
and other agreements with the Denver & Salt Lake, which, it 
Was asserted, must be fulfilled in order that the applicant 
might obtain the full benefits of the new construction. Action 
— as to the part of the loan relating to the agree- 

Ss. 

n The loan granted is for the acquisition of control of the 

enver & Salt Lake Western and for construction of the cut- 
off, which is described elsewhere in this issue in connection 


with the Commission modifying its order in the Dotsero cut-off 
Proceeding. 
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The Commission said that the loan should be secured by 
the pledge of $2,000,000 of the applicant’s refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage 5 per cent bonds of 1978; 8,940 shares of no- 
par stock, or voting-trust certificates, of the Denver & Salt Lake, 
and by capital stock of the Denver & Salt Lake Western as 
and when the several advances on the loan are made. In addi- 
tion the Commission attached a number of conditions with 
respect to the security for the loan, including one providing for 
assignment to the R. F. C. of all of applicant’s rights in and 
interests under the trackage agreement or agreements by which 
the applicant may be authorized to operate over the property 
of the Salt Lake. 

In a report in Finance No. 9415, Williamsport & North 
Branch Railway Co. reconstruction loan, the Commission, by 
division 4, has denied approval of a loan of $17,000 to the 
carrier on a finding that the applicant’s financial embarrassment 
is due to other causes than the present financial depression, 
which the Commission said it believed the act was intended to 
bridge and that the carrier’s prospective earning power and 
the security offered as a pledge for the proposed loan are not 
such as to afford reasonable assurance that the R. F. C. would 
be adequately secured. The carrier asked for $17,152.73 to pay 
various kinds of bills. One of the items was for $266.54 to pay 
membership dues and assessments to the American Railway As- 
sociation and the American Short Line Railroad Association, 
according to the report. The Commission said the loan sought 
was to provide funds to replace in part the carrier’s working 
balance, which was used to cover the cost of repairing damages 
caused by floods in 1926 and 1929. 

In Finance No. 9624, the Arlington & Fairfax Railway Co. 
has applied for a loan of $11,300 for three years to meet in- 
terest, pay open accounts and taxes. 

In Finance No. 9622, the receivers of the Gainesville Midland 
Railway have applied for a loan from the R. F. C. of $55,105.42 
to reimburse their treasury for expenditures made to take up 
pressing obligations. 

In a fourth supplemental report in Finance No. 9152, New 
York, Chicago & St. Louis Railroad Co. reconstruction loan, the 
Commission, by division 4, has approved an additional loan of 
$6,800,000 for three years from R. F. C. to be used for the 
purpose of paying fixed charges and taxes due October 1, and 
for paying one-quarter of the applicant’s 6 per cent gold notes 
at maturity on the same date. The report showed that the 
Nickel Plate’s net amount of loans outstanding from the R. F. 
C. was $8,800,000. 

The application was for a further loan of $22,400,000 to pay 
$1,800,000 in fixed charges and taxes; $20,000,000 to pay prin- 
cipal of 6 per cent gold notes maturing October 1, and $600,000 
for additions and betterments. 

The Commission said the applicant desired to pay in full 
and in cash the $20,000,000 of notes and that in the event that 
funds to do so could not be advanced, it suggested the alter- 
native plan of payment of not less than 50 per cent of the prin- 
cipal in cash and the extension of the remainder for a five-year 
period. The Commission decided it would approve a loan for 
payment of 25 per cent of the notes. It made this conditional 
on a showing to the R. F. C. by the applicant that the holders 
of substantially all the applicant’s 6 per cent gold notes would 
extend 75 per cent of the principal thereof for a term of not 
less than three years from October 1, 1932. It decided it should 
not make a loan for additions and betterments as requested. 
The securities pledged for previous loans shall also be pledged 
as security for the additional loan. 


In Finance No. 9629, the Rowlesburg & Southern Railroad 
Co., operating a line in West Virginia, asks the Commission 
to approve an application for a loan to it of $150,000 from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, for three years, to enable 
it to pay indebtedness. As security it offers an issue of bonds 
under a mortgage on its railroad properties. 


FLORIDA SAW LOG CASE 


The so-called Florida saw log case which has once gone 
through the courts, including the Supreme Court of the United 
States, is back in the courts again. Its title before the Com- 
mission is Georgia Public Service Commission vs. Atlantic 
Coast Line, 186 I. C. C. 157. Its title in the Supreme Court was 
Florida vs. United States, 282 U. S. 194 (51 S. Ct. Rep. 119), 
decided in January, 1931. 

Applications for a temporary or interlocutory injunction 
have been filed in the federal court for the northern district of 
Georgia in State of Florida et al. vs. United States and Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and Wilson Cypress Co. and Wil- 
son Lumber Co. of Florida vs. Same, forbidding the enforce- 
ment of the Commission’s order of July 5, 1932, and an amend- 
atory order dated July 28, 1932, by means of which the Com- 
mission directed the railroads to establish rates on saw logs 
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in the part of Florida involved in the litigation on a basis which 
the report and order said would remove the unjust discrimina- 
tion against interstate commerce. The applications were set 
for hearing on September 14, which was the day before the one 
on which, under the amended order of July 28, the rates were 
to become effective. 

The complainants allege that the Commission has not, in 
its latest report and order, 186 I. C. C. 167, complied with the 
requirements of the Supreme Court in its 1931 decision. They 
claim that whether or not jurisdictional facts exist and have 
been made clearly to appear from lawful evidence is a judicial 
question which the court, under the Constitution of the United 
States (and in particular under section 1 of article III thereof 
and the tenth amendment thereof ‘of which the petitioners 
claim benefit and protection) is bound to determine for itself 
in this case according to the established forms of law, anything 
to the contrary in the interstate commerce act to the contrary 
notwithstanding. The complainants claim that they are enti- 
tled to a trial de novo upon such jurisdictional facts by this 
court “and hereby make demand for such trial.” 

The Supreme Court in disposing of the prior litigation up- 
held the jurisdiction of the Commission to go into the question 
of the quality of the rates prescribed by the Florida commis- 
sion but pointed out that its order covered an area as to which 
the Commission did not have facts. Florida claimed that what 
had been done constituted an invasion of her domain. After the 
court had spoken the Commission went over the case again 
and put into its report parts of the record intended to show 
that it had complied with the requirement of the highest court. 
The state and the lumber companies, however, challenge the 
validity of the orders of the Commission based on that further 
proceeding to cure defects. 


HOCH-SMITH FURNITURE 


Carriers parties to No. 17000, part 5, furniture, through J. E. 
Tilford, chairman of the Southern Freight Association, have pe- 
titioned the Commission to postpone for a period of 120 days 
beyond October 22, 1932, its order in this proceeding in so far 
as it relates to rates on furniture, carload. between points in 
southern territory, on the one hand, and points in western trunk 
line territory, on the other. 

The petitioner says that there has been established for 
application between points in western trunk line territory and 
between points in official territory a revised and reduced basis 
of rates on furniture, designed to meet motor truck competition. 
Petitioner says he is informed that there will shortly be estab- 
lished revised and reduced rates from official territory to west- 
ern trunk line territory, and that these rates will bear some 
relation to the rates that have been established for application 
intraterritorially within official and western trunk line territories. 

“The ability of the southern manufacturers to compete in 
western trunk line territory necessarily depends in a measure 
upon a reasonable relation with the rates from manufacturing 
points in official territory to western trunk line destinations,” 
says Mr. Tilford. “Inasmuch as the revised basis which will 
apply from official territory to western trunk line territory has 
not been finally adopted, the southern lines have been unable 
to negotiate a competitive basis from the south. The southern 
lines are preparing through conferences with official and west- 
ern trunk lines to endeavor to work out a system of rates as 
applicable from southern territory to western trunk line points 
comparable with that which your petitioner understands will 
shortly be established from official territory.” 

In view of the situation outlined, the southern carriers, ac- 
cording to the petition, are firmly of the opinion that rates 
should not at this time be published on basis of the formula 
prescribed in No. 17000, part 5, but that, instead, existing rates 
should be allowed to continue in effect until it is practicable 
to negotiate a basis and publish rates thereunder from southern 
points comparable with the adjustment from official territory. 
Petioner believes that at least 120 days’ additional time is 
required to make the adjustments indicated. 


PROTESTS N. & W. ABANDONMENT 


Public authorities having jurisdiction over taxation and 
education in West Virginia territory served by that part of 
the Norfolk & Western between Lenore and Wayne, which the 
carrier has asked authority to abandon in Finance No. 9207, 
have advised the Commission that the contemplated abandon- 
ment would not only remove the railway and complementary 
properties from the assessment rolls, thus increasing the tax 
burdens on remaining property, but would also destroy the value 
and utility of such remaining property and thereby make im- 
possible the ultimate retirement of large bond issues of the 
counties and magisterial districts. 

The school authorities say they have a vital interest in any 
matter affecting the taxable properties in the districts involved. 
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Abandonment of the line is also opposed on the ground that 
it is needed in the public interest, and that valuable natwa) 
resources tributary to the line cannot be commercially gy. 
ploited unless the transportation facilities afforded by the line 
proposed to be abandoned are continued to be made available 


RAIL WAGE STATISTICS 


Class I railroads reported a total of 1,047,483 employes as 
of the middle of June and total compensation of $125,611,783 
according to the monthly statement on wage statistics prepared 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. Compared with 
the returns for June, 1931, there was a decrease in the number 
of employes of 269,916 or 20.49 per cent, and the total compep. 
sation showed a decrease of $57,213,530 or 31.29 per cent. There 
was a decline of 34,113 in the number of employed persong ip 
June as compared with May this year. 

In the group of executives, officials and staff assistants, 
the number of employed in June was 13,596, a decrease of 1,90] 
compared with June, 1931, and the total compensation for this 
group in June was $6,003,529. 

In the professional, clerical and general group, the number 
of employed in June was 184,282, a decrease of 40,075 as com. 
pared with June, 1931, and the total compensation for this 
group in June was $7,353,863 for those on the daily basis and 
$17,379,320 for those on the hourly basis. 

In the maintenance of way and structures group, the num. 
ber of employes in June was 233,848, a decrease of 76,196 com. 
pared with June, 1931, and the total compensation for this group 
in June was $872,139 for those on the daily basis and $16,679,343 
for those on the hourly basis. 

In the maintenance of equipment and stores group, the 
number of employes in June was 273,015, a decrease of 70,671 
compared with June, 1931, and the total compensation for this 
group in June was $2,254,403 for those on the daily basis and 
$25,677,827 for those on the hourly basis. 

In the transportation group (other than train, engine and 
yard), the number of employes in June was 133,012, a decrease 
of 28,727 compared with June, 1931, and the total compensation 
for this group in June was $1,981,007 for those on the daily 
basis and $13,019,558 for those on the hourly basis. 

In the transportation group (yardmasters, switch tenders 
and hostlers), the number of employes in June was 13,850, a 
decrease of 3,783 as compared with June, 1931, and the total 
compensation for this group in June was $948,067 for those on 
the daily basis and $1,347,658 for those on the hourly basis. 

In the transportation group (train and engine service), the 
number of employes in June was 195,880, a decrease of 48,563 
compared with June, 1931, and the total compensation for this 
group in June was $32,095,069. 





RAILROAD EMPLOYMENT 


Class I railroads the middle of July had 1,021,937 employes, 
a decrease of 21.98 per cent as compared with July last year, 
according to statistics compiled from carrier reports by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Commission. In June, the preceding 
month, the number of employes totaled 1,047,483. A year ago 
in August the total was 1,288,074, which was a decrease of 14.94 
per cent as compared with August, 1930. The number of em- 
ployes in July, by groups, with the percentage decrease in each 
instance as compared with July, 1931, follow: 


Executives, officials and staff assistants............. 13,329 13.45 
Professional, clerical and general..........cccsccesees 179,628 d19.17 
Maintenance of way and structures................+. 223,977 26.28 
Maintenance of equipment and stores............... 266,898 22.17 
Transportation (other than train, engine and yard).. 131,436 d18.14 

Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders, and 
i RE ON CIEE OO Te ea ee 13,518 22.99 
Transportation (train and engine service)........... 193,151 21.90 
eS ee ae eee ee 1,021,937 d21.98 


Cc. & A. VALUATION 


As of June 30, 1919, the Commission, by division 1, in Val- 
uation No. 851, Chicago and Alton Railroad Co. et al., opinion 
No. B-821 40 Val. Rep., 1-247, has found final value for rate 
making purposes as follows: Owned and used for common 
carrier purposes, $53,954,000; used but not owned, $22,682,966, 
and owned but not used, $39,218. Additional properties cov- 
ered by the report and the final values found follow: Joliet 


and Chicago Railroad Co., $4,557,323; Louisiana and Missouri 


River Railroad Co., $3,120,000; Kansas City, St. Louis and Chi 
cago Railroad Co., $10,232,203; Rutland, Toluca and Northern 
Railroad Co., $605,000. 

The report said that the books of the Chicago and Alton 
recorded an investment of $119,958,671.61 in carrier property, 
including lands, but that if readjusted to conform with Com: 
mission classification accounts, this amount would be reduced 
to $117,232,114.05. It said the original cost of the propert) 
could not be ascertained. 
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The Pool Car Comes of Age 


Possibility That Railroads Will Perform Free Break-Up on Pool Cars—Rapid Expansion by 
Shippers in Use of Variations on Pool Car Principle—An Effective Instrument in Reduc- 
tion of Transportation Costs—Notes on Origin—Developments in the Southwest 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 


means of reducing transportation costs brings a realization 

of the essential newness of contemporary transportation and 
pusiness practices, when measured in terms of the history of 
man, rather than in terms of the experience of an individual. 
Present developments suggest that, in the near future, rail- 
roads will round out the transportation service offered ship- 
pers by proffering a break-up on pool cars, along with store- 
door delivery and other accommodations going to make up a 
“complete” transportation service. 

The last docket of the Consolidated Classification Commit- 
tee contained a proposal to modify Rule 23 so as to permit 
agents of the railroad to act as agents of shippers in “unloading, 
sorting, and delivery across carriers’ station platforms or re- 
forwarding by rail carriers” of shipments contained in pool cars. 
That would eliminate the necessity of consigning such ship- 
ments to transfer companies or warehouses to obtain the 
break-up on such cars and complete the distribution of con- 
solidated shipments. The carrier proposal includes a charge 
for the contemplated service, intended to cover cost of the 
service. It would give the railroads one more weapon in the 
competitive fight they are waging and would simplify the trans- 
portation problems of a great many shippers. There are ques- 
tions of policy involving the interest of warehouses and estab- 
lished trucking companies to be considered, and for that reason 
it is understood that, temporarily, the matter is not being 
pressed. 

In the opinion of at least some of the shippers vitally inter- 
ested, eventual adoption of the proposal, in one form or another, 
is relatively certain. It is, according to the argument, a logical 
development in connection with the efforts of the carriers to 
meet new conditions and provide a complete service between 
the door of the shipper and the door of the consignee. 


[ eam of zoaue of the origin of the so-called pool car as a 


Broadening of Railroad Function 


Not only does this suggest a broadening of the railroad 
function, but it represents a right-about-face in the policy of 
twenty-five years ago. As late as 1908 the Official Classification 
contained rules prohibiting the “bulking” or consolidation of 
shipments in a single car for the purpose of obtaining carload 
rates on shipments that were, in fact, of less-than-carload 
nature. Up to that time, speaking generally, the railroads con- 
sistently held that a shipment, to be entitled to the carload 
rate, must belong to one person or firm and be shipped from 
one individual to another, with no “distribution” contemplated 
at the terminal. A change in tariffs and policy was brought 
— only by intervention of the Commission and the Supreme 

ourt. 

While the pool car was by no means unknown before 1908, 
despite carrier prohibitions, development of its use has been 
Pronounced since then and has been particularly rapid since 
the World War. It is well known that operations of forwarding 
companies or consolidators of less-carload freight have ex- 
panded enormously since 1920. Considerable attention has been 
attracted to forwarders, due to the hybrid nature of the position 
occupied by them. Though the Commission and the Supreme 
Court have characterized them as shippers, in the minds of many 
their function still remains that of carrier in almost as definite 
& sense as that of an express company operating over the lines 
of the railroads. Of more importance, so far as a general shift in 
methods of doing business and transportation practices are 
concerned, however, has been the development in the use of 
the pool car by shippers and receivers of freight, independent 
of the operations of the forwarder. It is of the pool car in that 
connection with which this article is intended to deal primarily, 
though the two cannot be successfully separated in so far as 
the origin of the practice of shipping small lots at carload rates 
1s Concerned. 

Pool Car as Business Arbiter 


More and more shippers are using some variant of the 
Pool car principle as the effort to decrease transportation costs 
Is intensified. Ordinarily, its use gives a difference of two clas- 
Sifications in the rates that must be paid to the carriers. That is 


sufficient more than to justify modifications in other phases of 
business practice to effect the transportation economy to be 
obtained. The pool car is, in fact, proving to be one of the 
most effective means of reducing total distribution costs for a 
large number of shippers, according to those close to the subject. 
It not only has played an important part in the reorganization 
of individual businesses, but has served as a prime mover to 
bring about combinations of one kind or another between indus- 
tries, and has fathered an almost endless variety of shipper 
associations and cooperatives. Manufacturers of food products, 
dealers in produce and others, have molded their corporate 
relations in terms of the pool car. Farmers, live stock raisers 
and dealers, paper and furniture shippers, to name only a few, 
have organized to avail themselves of its advantages. The 
chain store is, to a large extent, a transportation phenomenon, 
in part based on the pool car. Forms of transportation unques- 
tionably play an important part in determination of the forms of 
business. And the pool car is not without its influence—an 
influence that is increasing. 

New variations on the pool car principle make their appear- 
ance almost daily. One of the most interesting, and, perhaps, 
that will have a far-reaching effect on general transportation 
arrangements, has developed in the southwest in connection 
with the store-door delivery services now maintained by the 
railroads in that territory. It will be touched on later. 

Definition 

To avoid possible misunderstanding, it may be explained 
that the term “pool car,’ as used here, is broadly intended to 
cover any combination of shipments that, of themselves, would 
be assessed on a less-carload basis if turned over to the rail- 
roads for transportation, and that are “bulked,” or consolidated, 
for the purpose of obtaining a carload rate. Such a shipment 
may be assembled from a number of shippers or plants at the 
origin end and consigned to a single consignee at destination, 
or a single shipper may consolidate a large number of less- 
carload shipments into a single car to be “fanned out” beyond 
the carload or break-bulk point for final distribution. In either 
case, so far as the bill of lading is concerned, the shipment 
moves between one consignor and one consignee, but either or 
both parties to the transaction may represent a number of indi- 
viduals or firms. 

Typical examples of the use of pool cars were presented in 
the two-part article on “Where Has the L. C. L. Tonnage Gone.” 
(See Traffic World, June 4 and June 11.) Among other illus- 
trations, it was pointed out that Montgomery Ward and Com- 
pany are using pool cars from points at which they make pur- 
chases to ship to their nine mail order houses. Until compara- 
tively recently, this traffic moved direct from point of purchase 
in less-carload lots to the hundreds of stores owned by the com- 
pany. Another use recently found for the pool car by that 
company, as explained by its general traffic manager, L. E. 
Muntwyler, was in connection with a different class of merchan- 
dise that formerly moved into the mail order houses from point 
of purchase in less-carload lots. Such shipments are now 
brought together at convenient concentration points and con- 
solidated into pool cars for the major portion of the movement 
to the mail order houses. 

A typical pool car setup of another kind is that of the 
Jaques Manufacturing Company, which has been described in 
these columns. Briefly, it consists of the consolidation of a 
large number of individual shipments of the company’s product, 
baking powder, into single cars which are consigned to a ware- 
house or transfer company at a “break-bulk” or distribution 
point. The shipments local to the distribution point are deliv- 
ered by the agent of the shipper and the remaining shipments 
turned over to the railroads or trucking companies for less- 
carload movement beyond. R. J. Wallace, traffic manager of 
the company, said that, in 1920, fully 90 per cent of his com- 
pany’s shipments left the plant in less-than-carload lots. Today, 
he says, 85 per cent of the movement is carload (pool cars), 
and 15 per cent L. C. L. 

Not only are there numerous other variations of the gen- 
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eral principle involved in the use of the pool car, but there are 
a number of well-known transportation practices of, at least, 
an allied nature that make use of the principle to some extent. 
So-called peddler cars and the practice of stopping cars in 
transit to complete loading or partially unload are two of 
these. It is, perhaps, of some relevance that developments in 
connection with the latter have proceeded rapidly in recent 
years. There has been apparent a decided disposition on the 
part of the railroads to liberalize rules governing such prac- 
tices, which give the shipper much of the same opportunity 
to reduce his transportation charges and extend his effective dis- 
tribution radius that the pool car proper offers. 


Early History Obscure 


A more or less respectable effort to discover the beginnings 
of the practice of consolidating small shipments into carload 
lots has been, in the main, unproductive. Little or nothing has 
been written on the subject, as such. However, some light is 
thrown on it by two decisions of the Commission in 1908, in 
which the right of the shipper was dealt with and the status of 
the forwarder determined. In its decision in the controlling of 
the two cases, brought by the California Commercial Associa- 
tion against Wells, Fargo and Company, the Commission made 
it clear that the practice was not new at the time. It said: 


The information of the Commission is sufficiently broad on this 
matter to state with authority that it is the business custom of many 
shippers to combine shipments; a group of farmers often purchases 
seed or fertilizer in small lots and ships in one name to one con- 
signee in order to secure the carload rate; dealers in machinery, 
which is difficult to load and unload, unite their purchases for pur- 
poses of transportation; one or more of the great steel companies 
sells its products only in carload lots, and small dealers unite in the 
purchase of a carload, which is divided at destination; a great volume 
of the produce business of the country is handled at point of origin 
and at destination by agents who combine small shipments, both by 
express and rail, ship to themselves, and sell upon commission at 
destination. Is it practicable in each of the tens of thousands of 
such shipments made each day, for the carrier to make such exam- 
ination at point of origin and point of destination as will justify 
it in permitting or denying the lower rate on the grounds stated 
in the rule? 


The complainant in the case, a voluntary association of 
San Francisco retail and wholesale merchants, had made a 
shipment aggregating 16,000 pounds by express from New York 
to San Francisco. The express company assessed its charges 
on the basis of the individual shipments contained in the con- 
solidated lot. This resulted, according to the decision, in a 
charge of $676 in excess of that which would have resulted from 
applying a rate published by the company to apply on ship- 
ments weighing between ten and twenty thousand pounds, for 
which the complainant contended. The express company relied 
on a rule in its tariff, which said: “This company will not 
permit anyone to do business over its own lines in competi- 
tion with itself by means of bulked packages,” and that the com- 
pany would refuse all shipments “intended to be distributed by 
consignee.” 

The Commission found the rule to be unlawful, including 
in its findings: “In gathering several packages of goods to- 
gether and shipping them under the carrier’s rates on large 
shipments, a shipper is not by device evading the law, but is 
legally availing himself of the rates which the carrier offers.” 
At another point in the decision, the Commission said: “We look 
in vain for authority to justify a classification of freight accord- 
ing to ownership.” 


Forwarder Case 


In the other decision, handed down by the Commission the 
same day, the masonry of the foundation on which the existing 
pool car practices rest was completed. This decision covered 
three complaints brought by the Export Shipping Company 
against the railroads. The complainant was a forwarding agent 
and custom-house broker in Chicago. Its complaints were based 
on three carloads of consolidated shipments consigned to its 
agent in New York, on which L. C. L. rates were collected on 
the basis of a note in the Official Classification to the effect 
that, to obtain the carload rate on a shipment, it must be owned 
by a single individual or company and intended for a single 
consignee. 

The majority decision of the Commission in this case was 
brief, finding that “a carrier may not properly look beyond the 
transportation to the ownership of the shipment as a basis for 
determining the applicability of its rates,” and relying on the 
reasoning set out in the express case. 

That the pool car, as a legal shipper instrument for reduc- 
ing transportation charges, may properly be said to date from 
these two decisions seems clear from a statement contained in 
a long dissenting opinion accompanying the report of the 
majority. 

“These cases cover the wide field of freight rates,” it was 
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pointed out, and, inasmuch as the order to be made involves, 
in effect, the abolition of a long established practice and estab. 
lishes a new rule of action for practically all carriers by rajj. 
road ...”’, the complaints should be denied. 

A reflection suggested by some of the facts dealt with jp 
the dissenting opinion is that ripening of the pool car awaited, 
among other things, creation of a comprehensibe basis of car. 
load ratings paralleling any-quantity or L. C L. ratings. Gep. 
eral availability of the pool car as a shipping device and its 
widespread use awaited classfication evolution. There were, jp 
1908, according to the dissenting opinion, only 22 per cent as 
many carload ratings in the Western Classification as there were 
L. C. L. ratings and 29 per cent as many in the Southern Claggi. 
fication, while, in Official Classification, the number of carload 
ratings was 72 per cent of the number of less-carload ratings, 
The current Official Classification contains 5,967 items for which 
there are carload ratings and only a few hundred that take 
any-quantity ratings. 


Pool Car and Store-Door Pickup 


One small indication of the importance of the pool car in 
current transportation developments has to do with a practice 
that has appeared in the southwest, previously referred to, 
since the southwestern lines started free pickup and delivery 
service on less-carload shipments. Prior to establishment of 
the rail pickup and delivery, a shipper sending a pool car into 
the territory assigned it to a cartage company or warehouse for 
break-up of the shipment and less-carload movement beyond, 
As the situation was explained, the shipper might pay the cart- 
age company at a particular point, such as San Antonio, from 
2 to 3 cents a hundred pounds for its services in handling ship. 
ments to be delivered locally, on which the consignee made the 
pickup. Shipments going beyond San Antonio by rail must be 
trucked from the dock of the cartage company to the appropriate 
railroad. On such shipments, the cartage company received 
from the shipper, say, 8 cents a hundred pounds. 


A Shipper Saving 


Now, however, the railroad comes to the dock of the cartage 
company and gets such shipments as are routed over its line. 
In most cases a local cartage company performs the pick-up and 
delivery, under contract, for the railroad, so that it may happen 
that the cartage company to which the shipper consigns the 
pool car is the same as the one employed by the railroad. If 
not, the alert shipper may find it to his advantage to change 
his arrangements. 


The railroad contract with the cartage company covers all 
types of service that the cartage company is called on to per- 
form in assembling the rail shipments. For the most part, that 
means that the vehicles of the cartage company must call at 
the shippers’ door for the shipment and then deliver it to the 
freight station. For that reason, the railroad ordinarily pays 
the cartage company a higher rate a hundred pounds, under 
its contract, than the shipper pays for merely transferring ship- 
ments from the rail siding or dock of the cartage company to the 
rail freight station. The cartage company may receive from 
the railroad 8 cents a hundred pounds for hauling that portion 
of the pool car to the rail freight station for which, formerly, 
he was only receiving 5 cents from the shipper. In view of 
that rise in its fortunes, the cartage company, in order to hold 
the business of the pool car shipper, has frequently found it 
convenient to handle the local business in the pool car at no 
charge, so that the shipper gets the entire service for nothing. 

Another phase of the matter is that some of the railroads 
are soliciting competitive less-carload business beyond the 
breakbulk point by promising shippers, where they have not 
found out for themselves, that it could be obtained, free break-up 
service. That is possible because of arrangements with the 
cartage agent. If the shipper is not using the railroad cartage 
agent to perform the break-up on his pool cars consigned to the 
particular point, the cartage company is glad to get that busi- 
ness with the understanding that it will deliver local shipments 
to consignee trucks free and will be paid by the railroad for 
hauling the remainder to the freight house. 

“Eventually the railroads will perform the entire distribu- 
tion of pool cars,”’ says the traffic manager of one large shipper. 
“It is a part of the transportation job and, in these days, the 
railroads are holding themselves out to provide a complete 
transportation service. They have to to keep the business. There 
may be or there may not be a charge for the pool car break-up. 
I am inclined to think that general establishment of free pick-up 
and delivery will force the introduction of free handling of pool 
cars.” 

That is the opinion of a shipper who does a large pool car 
business. However that may be, the pool car has become al 
important transportation citizen. 
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Ocean Shipping News 
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OCEAN SHIPPING DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


EAL encouragement is reflected in freight brokers’ market 

letters on activities in the full cargo trades for the last 
week. The longest list of grain cargo fixtures in many weeks is 
heartening, particularly in view of the fact that the latest grain 
fixture consummated was done on the basis of 7c from Montreal 
to Antwerp or Rotterdam. Other divisions of the market, how- 
ever, continued dull, and the time charter trades were slightly 
less active than in recent weeks. 

The grain fixture at the advanced rate was a British steamer 
to take 32,000 quarters for September-October loading, with an 
option to Hamburg at 8c and option of picked ports in the 
United Kingdom at 2s. Two more grain cargoes were reported 
as nearly closed from Montreal to the United Kingdom-Conti- 
nent. Twelve cargoes were taken in all, and a number of other 
boats were berthed for grain at Montreal. 

Only two transatlantic sugar cargoes were worked, one a 
4,000-ton steamer from the north side of Cuba to United King- 
dom-Continent for September on the basis of 14s 9d, option 
south side of Cuba at 15s, and a small boat from Cuba to United 
Kingdom-Continent at 14s 6d, option Bordeaux at 15s. 

The lumber and coal trades were devoid of interest. Time 
charters produced a few round trips in the West Indies and 
Canadian trades and a round voyage on a lump sum basis of 
£810 for a 1,970-ton steamer, delivery Sweden, redelivery 
United Kingdom/Vigo-Hamburg range via the Great Lakes. 


A few tanker fixtures of interest developed, including two 
clean boats from the North Atlantic to Europe and an American 
steamer to take 50,000 bbls. of gas oil from the Gulf to North 
of Hatteras at about 16c for prompt loading. 

On the Pacific coast there was considerable activity in 
time chartering, a number of vessels being taken for delivery in 
the North Pacific, redelivery United Kingdom-Continent. Two 
steamers were fixed to carry wheat from Vancouver or Victoria 
to United Kingdom-Continent at about 21s 3d and a 2,290-ton 
boat was fixed for lumber from the North Pacific to South Africa 
on private terms for September loading. 

The eastbound intercoastal lumber rate for October has 
been fixed at $10.25 a thousand feet, plus 3 per cent. The 
shingle rate for October will be 5814c plus 3 per cent. 


St. Lawrence Canal 


Recommendations that they oppose as an “uneconomic ex- 
penditure of vast proportions’ the proposed Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Waterway project will be made to commercial organi- 
zations of five North Atlantic ports, whose representatives con- 
ferred at Baltimore, Sept. 8, on this and other matters of in- 
terest to the ports. 

The representatives at the meeting and their organizations 
were: G. W. Edmonds, manager of the Philadelphia Ocean 
Traffic Bureau; J. P. Magill, special representative of the New 
York Maritime Exchange; F. S. Davis, manager of the Maritime 
Association of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; H. J. Wagner, 
traffic manager of the Norfolk-Portsmouth Freight Traffic Com- 
mission, and G. H. Pouder, director of the Export and Import 
Bureau of the Baltimore Association of Commerce. 


The opinion was expressed that, at a time like the present, 
when the credit of the government has been expanded to such 
an extent as to cause grave apprehension, a project of this 
character, for which there is no immediate economic demand, 
is unwise. The point was emphasized that this construction 
Would take from American railways, in which the government 
and thousands of American citizens have investments, much 
needed revenue. 


Other questions discussed at the meeting included continu- 
ance of government operation of Federal Barge Lines, North 
Atlantic lighthouse service, foreign trade zones at North At- 
lantic ports, and other subjects of general seaboard interest. 

Discussions of the final draft of the United States Inter- 
coastal Conference agreement have been held in the last week 
Without definite conclusion being reached. No doubt is felt, 
however, as to the ultimate ratification of the pact and its 
submission to the Shipping Board for approval. 

., ,The Maritime Association of the Port of New York, through 
its board of directors, has reiterated its opposition to operation 








of barge lines, particularly the Mississippi lines, by the gov- 
ernment. 


NEW “SEATRAIN” LAUNCHED 


The S. S. Seatrain New York, which will sail from New 
York October 6 on its first voyage in the service between 
New York and Havana, Cuba, and between Havana and New 
Orleans, was launched at the yards of the Sun Shipbuilding & 
Dry Dock Company at Chester, Pa., September 14. A companion 
vessel, the Seatrain Havana, will be launched at the same 
yards September 26. The ships, costing slightly less than 
$1,600,000 each, were built with the aid of loans from the ship 
construction loan fund of the Shipping Board under the pro- 
visions of the Jones-White merchant marine act of 1928, the 
government advancing three-fourths of the cost. In connec- 
tion with the building of the ships, Seatrain Lines, Inc., obtained 
an ocean mail contract for the carriage of the mails between 
New Orleans and Havana. 

Mrs. Joseph Hodgson, wife of the vice president of Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., christened the Seatrain New York. Following this 
ceremony, brief addresses were made at a luncheon, at which 
John G. Pugh, president of Sun Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Com- 
pany, presided. 

After expressing pleasure over the fact that his company 
was the first to construct a Seatrain vessel in America, and 





Sister ship of S.S. Seatrain New York, launched at Chester, Pa., 
September 14. 


commenting on the fact that the Seatrain provided a new method 
of doing business, Mr. Pugh read a congratulatory message 
from Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, who was un- 
able to be present. 


Graham M. Brush, president of the Seatrain Company, read 
a letter from President Hoover as follows: 


I congratulate you and your associates most cordially upon the 
double launching during this month of the two new freighters of your 
lines at Chester, Pa. In their speed and novelty of their design they 
indicate again how resourcefulness and ingenuity of American de- 
signers and operators may facilitate the development of our invalu- 
able ocean-borne commerce. 


Mr. Brush said the goal of his company was better, cheaper, 
safer and faster transportation by water. 

Commissioner Sandberg, of the Shipping Board, told of 
passing a freight train of one hundred cars on his way to 
Chester and having pointed out to a companion that the new 
Seatrain vessel could carry all those cars. He commended the 
Seatrain officials for having made available a practical and 
unique method of combining rail and water transportation. He 
said the Seatrain system, providing as it did for transporta- 
tion of the freight car from rails to rails via water, was an 
innovation in transportation that was worthy of much thought. 

The Seatrain New York is 478 feet long, with beam of 
631%4 feet. Its capacity is 100 freight cars. With a speed of 
161%4 knots, it is a much faster vessel than the average freighter. 
The Seatrain Havana is a duplicate of the New York. 

The ships are loaded and discharged by means of elevators 
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situated at each terminal. The freight cars stand on tracks on 
the decks of the vessels. 

Seatrain service was originally established between New 
Orleans and Havana about three years ago when the Seatrain 
New Orleans was put in operation. The new vessels have been 
built to supplement the New Orleans and to extend the service 
from Havana to New York. 

“With ships running between New York and Havana and 
New Orleans and Havana, Seatrain service will be available 
between practically every point in the United States and Cuba,” 
said Mr. Brush. “In addition, by transferring cars from one 
vessel to another at Havana or by continuing the vessels beyond 
Havana, a weekly New York-New Orleans service thus is 
established. 

“In order to obtain a terminal at New York which could 
be served by all railroads entering the port, Seatrain Lines, 
Inc., purchased, in the spring of 1932, the Hoboken Shore Rail- 
road and Hoboken Terminal properties. Thus, Seatrain gained 
possession of a connecting rail link between the trunk lines 
of the continent and the piers in the heart of America’s largest 
port.” 

Mr. Brush said that cargo moved by Seatrain was not im- 
mune to the perils of the sea but that as a matter of record, 
no cargo underwriter had ever received a claim from a shipper 
because of loss or damage to cargo carried by Seatrain and 
that a record of over 400,000,000 ton miles of transportation 
without any such claim was unique. He said there were prac- 
tically no concealed loss and damage claims—that such claims 
on cargo handled by Seatrain ran about one-fiftieth as much 
a unit of transportation as for other carriers by water reporting 
to the Commission. 

Cars taken by Seatrain from New York to Havana will be 
delivered the fourth morning. The running time between New 
Orleans and Havana is 48 hours. One hundred cars can be 
loaded on a Seatrain vessel in five hours. Seatrain, said Mr. 
Brush, handled any and all types of freight cars—box, gondola, 
tank, flat, cattle, or refrigerator. 

“No one knows how to pack his goods better than the 
shipper himself, and Seatrain enables him to do so,” said he. 
‘He selects whatever type of freight car best serves his product 
and loads into that.” 

Mr. Brush said Seatrain saved money for shippers by de- 
creasing or eliminating packing costs; by procuring reduced 
cargo insurance rates, and by delivering shipments in faultless 
condition. 

“Why Seatrain shipment is faster, cheaper, and safer than 
the old kind of shipment is obvious,” said he. “Seatrain 
eliminates packing, stowing, slings, hooks, ropes, covered piers, 
lighters, barges, trucks, and all the costly, inefficient, time- 
consuming operations of the old method.” 


Seatrain Rates Protested 


In its sixth section applications for permission to depart 
from the requirements of Rule 4 (h) (i) in tariffs needed to 
enable it to establish its service between New York and New 
Orleans via Havana (see Traffic World, September 10), Sea- 
train Lines, Inc., said that its membership application to the 
Seaboard Freight Bureau was denied. Therefore the new line 
said that it became necessary for it to issue its own tariffs to 
cover such traffic on which it desired to compete. 

The Commission’s permissions pertain to traffic that could 
move on aggregats of intermediates making lower than the 
through rates, and to that moving on the so-called non-concur- 
rence rates. The latter are the ones under which parties to 
the Seaboard Freight Bureau (Sedgman) tariffs are able to 
carry freight from the Atlantic seaboard territory to the south- 
west, although the originating eastern railroads that bring the 
traffic to the Atlantic ports do not concur in the Sedgman 
tariffs. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce and other pro- 
testants, who asked for the suspension of the Seatrain Line 
rates, wrote their objections, in so far as the time phase was 
concerned, under the assumption that the new boat line would 
be permitted to become a member of the Seaboard Freight 
Bureau and to be shown as a party to the tariffs issued in its 
behalf by Agent Sedgman. Filing of the sixth section applica- 
tions by Seatrain Lines, Inc., containing the assertion that 
membership had been denied to the new line and the fact that 
the Commission in its sixth section permission said the tariffs 
might be filed only on ten days’ notice removed the possi- 
bility of the tariffs being made effective, under Rule 57, on one 
day’s notice. 

The M-K-T Railroad Co. of Texas has asked for the suspen- 
sion of the Seatrain rates on account of the disruptive effect 
it believes they will have upon the southwestern adjustment. 

Opposing suspension of the Seatrain tariffs the Associated 
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Industries of Massachusetts said that the service was op, 
which that organization had been anticipating for some time. 
Francis J. Dowe, its transportation manager, said that the 
service was logical and economic. The reduction in transpop. 
tation costs, he said, was a forward step in the economi 
progress of not only that region but of the country as wel 

“The protest of the Chicago shippers is understandable,” 
says Dowd in his letter to the Commission opposing suspensiop, 
“They do not wish any competition in these markets (of the 
southwest) but rather a monopoly for themselves. Their allegs. 
tion of preference and prejudice is mere shibboleth. What they 
complain against is not prejudice within the meaning of the 
(interstate commerce) act but rather the unfortunate oversight 
of Providence in placing the Atlantic ocean where it is. We 
respectfully urge the manifest injustice of granting the protests 
against the rates to be established by Seatrain Lines, Inc., for 
such action would leave this line with no lawful rates what. 
ever.” 

Probably at no time in the past generation, said Mr. Dow#d, 
had it been’‘so clearly necessary that transportation costs be 
reduced. Despite that economic fact, he added, freight rates 
from New England into the south and southwest had mounted 
so high as to operate as a well nigh absolute bar to the move. 
ment of commerce. 

The Rockford Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Association has 
adopted the petition for suspension of the Seatrain tariffs filed 
by the Chicago Association of Commerce. 


WATER CARRIER AGREEMENTS 


The following agreements filed in compliance with section 
15 of the shipping act of 1916 were approved by the Shipping 
Board Sept. 13: 


North Brazil-U. S. Atlantic Ports Conference (182): The agree- 
ment establishes a conference in the trade from North Brazil ports 
to United States Atlantic ports. The carriers undertake to maintain 
the freight rates and conditions set forth in schedule attached to 
the agreement filed. Changes in rates, or establishment of rates on 
additional commodities or from other Brazilian ports are to be by 
unanimous vote of the lines. Member lines may withdraw from the 
agreement upon 90 days’ notice and no reputable carrier is to be 
denied admission upon equal terms except for just and reasonable 
cause. Participating carriers are American Republics Line, the Booth 
Steamship Company, Ltd., and Lamport & Holt Line. 

1950—Gulf Pacific Line with American Fruit & Steamship Cor- 
poration and United Fruit Company: Through billing arrangement 
covering shipments of agricultural implements from United States 
Pacific Coast ports of call of Gulf Pacific Line to Vera Cruz, with 
transhipment at New Orleans. Transhipment expense at New Orleans 
is to be absorbed by the participating lines. 

_ 1991—Munson_ Steamship Line, Bermuda & West Indies Steam- 
ship Company, Ltd., Ocean Dominion Steamship Corporation and 
Wilh. Wilhelmsen: Memorandum of oral understanding in respect 
to maintenance of uniform tariff freight rates and conditions on 
cocoa from the Leeward and Windward Islands and the Guianas to 
United States North Atlantic ports. Each party to the agreement 
reserves the right to change its rates and conditions upon 15 days’ 
notice to the other parties. 

2065—Panama Pacific Line with Kokusai Kisen Kabushiki Kaisha: 

2066—Panama Pacific Line with Kawasaki Kisen Kaisha: 

Each of these agreements provides for through shipments of ivory, 
nuts and cocoa beans from Balboa to Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka and 
Shanghai, with transhipment at Los Angeles Harbor or San Fran- 
cisco. Cost of transhipment to be absorbed by the participating car- 
riers. 

2073—Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, Inc., with the Bank 
Line, Ltd.: Through billing arrangement covering shipments from 
United States Gulf loading ports of Luckenbach Gulf Steamship 
Company, Inc., to the Orient, with transhipment at San Francisco or 
Los Angeles Harbor. 

2075—Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., with the Bank Line, 
Ltd.: Arrangement covering through shipments from United States 
Atlantic loading ports of Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc., to 
ee, with transhipment at San Francisco or Los Angeles 

arbor. 

2055—Lykes Brothers Steamship Company, Inc., with Canadian 
National West Indies Steamship, Ltd.: Covers through billing arrange- 
ment covering shipments of flour from Lake Charles, Houston, Gal- 
veston, Beaumont and Port Arthur to Martinique, Guadeloupe, Bar- 
bados and Trinidad, via San Juan, Puerto Rico. Through rates and 
divisions thereof are to be as set forth in the agreement. 





MONEY FOR SHIPPING BOARD 
Officials of the Shipping Board have advised the Bureau of 
the Budget, which is now obtaining information from the gov- 
ernment departments to formulate the estimates for appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1933, that a substan- 
tial saving will be made possible if the board’s lines are trans- 
ferred to private operation through the awarding of ocean mail 
contracts to the purchasers. It is estimated that to continue 
the government lines will cost around $6,000,000 a year, while 
the mail contracts for the lines under private operation would 
run about $4,000,000, thus permitting a saving of approximately 
$2,000,000. Unless the board gets out of the shipping business 
by the beginning of the next fiscal year, it is understood, it 
will be necessary for Congress to appropriate money for the 
operation of the ships. No appropriation for that purpose W4s 
made for the current fiscal year, the board being authorized 

to draw on funds in its possession to meet losses, 
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PANAMA CANAL OPERATIONS 


(Panama Canal Record) 


During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1932, there were 
{506 transits of the Panama Canal by commercial vessels, com- 
prised of 4,497 merchant vessels, yachts, etc., and 9 navy ves- 
gels of foreign nations, the latter paying tolls on the basis of 
displacement tonnage. Fifty-four and one-tenth (54.1) per cent 
of the 4,497 Commercial transits on which tolls were levied 
on net tonnage were by vessels of from 4,000 to 6,000 net tons, 
Panama Canal measurement. Six and six-tenths (6.6) per cent 
were by vessels under 1,000 net tons, and three and one-tenth 
(3.1) per cent by vessels over 10,000 net tons. The average 
tonnage of all transits was 5,254 net tons as compared with 
5,036 net tons for the preceding fiscal year, an increase of 
918 tons, or four and three-tenths (4.3) per cent. 

Vessels of Danzig registry (all tank ships) averaged the 
highest net tonnage with 7,403; the Italian were second with 
7,156 tons, and French third with 5,686 tons. The lowest re- 
corded average by nationality was made by Colombian vessels, 
with 162; the next lowest was by Costa Rica with 331, and the 
lowest was by Panamanian vessels with 795. Thirteen of the 
19 nationalities represented in Canal traffic during both 1931 
and 1932 showed increases in the average net tonnage per vessel. 

The British liner Empress of Britain, of 27,503 net tons, 
Panama Canal measurement, was the largest commercial vessel 
transiting during the year, and the largest to have transited 
since the opening of the Canal. 


Transits in July 


During the month 326 commercial vessels and 6 small non- 
seagoing launches under 20 tons transited the Canal. In addi- 
tion to these there were 33 vessels belonging to the United 
States Army and Navy, and 4 transits of vessels solely for 
repairs, on which no tolls were collected, making a total of 
369 transits for the month, or a daily average on all traffic of 
11.90, 

Tolls on the 326 commercial vessels amounted to $1,468,- 
728.36, and on the launches to $40.21, a total of $1,468,768.57, 
or a daily average on all traffic of $47,379.63. 

The number of vessels passing through the Canal last 
month was the lowest recorded for a single month since Feb- 
ruary, 1923, when the number was the same as last month (326). 
The daily average of commercial vessels in July, 10.52, was the 
lowest since December, 1922, when it was 9.81. Tolls collected 
last month were the lowest for a month since February, 1923. 

In comparison with the first 7 months of the calendar year 
1931, commercial traffic this year shows a decrease of 10.0 per 
cent in transits, 15.4 per cent in net tonnage (Panama Canal 
measurement), 21.1 per cent in cargo tonnage, and 16.2 per 
cent in tolls collected; in comparison with the first 7 months 
of the calendar year 1930, there occurred a decrease of 28.3 
per cent in transits, 24.3 per cent in net tonnage (Panama Canal 
measurement), 36.6 per cent in cargo tonnage, and 26.2 per cent 
in tolls collected. 


COMMERCE OF U. S. PORTS 


A comparative statement showing foreign commerce of 
United States ports by states for the calendar years 1931 and 
1930, in cargo tons of 2,240 pounds, issued by the Bureau of 
Research of the Shipping Board, gives the rank of the ports 
according to the total tonnage handled. 

New York is at the head of the list with 18,699,686 tons 
in 1931 as compared with 23,180,883 in 1930. Los Angeles is 
credited with second rank with 4,861,907 tons for 1931 and 
6,502,105 tons for 1930. Baltimore ranked third with 4,744,305 
tons for 1931 and 6,471,654 tons for 1930. Philadelphia ranked 
fourth in 1931 with 4,682,151 tons and fifth in 1930 with 5,982,492 
tons. New Orleans ranked fifth in 1931 with 4,122,119 tons 
and fourth in 1930 with 6,018,043 tons. 

Houston ranked sixth in 1931 with 3,859,875 tons and the 
same in 1930 with 4,504,465 tons. In Great Lakes traffic, Buffalo 
ranked seventh among the ports with 2,800,655 tons in 1931 and 
3,454,258 tons in 1930. San Francisco ranked eighth in 1931 
with 2,753,730 tons and the same in 1930 with 3,187,406. These 
figures included all ports in San Francisco Bay. Boston ranked 
ninth with 2,435,729 tons in 1931 and 2,660,891 tons in 19380. 
Norfolk ranked tenth in 1931 with 1,636,585 tons and eleventh 
M 1930 with 2,145,725 tons. These figures cover both imports 
and exports handled at each of the ports. 

The statement also shows the rank of the ports separately 
as to imports and as to exports and reveals a different situa- 
tion as to rank in a number of instances as compared with 
the rank for total commerce handled. 

The total foreign commerce handled through U. S. ports 
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amounted to 75,913,532 tons in 1931 as compared with 97,247,982 
tons in 1930, according to the statement. Import tonnage in 
1931 was 35,864,286 as compared with 47,512,936 in 1930, and 
export tonnage in 1931 was 40,049,246 as compared with 49,- 
735,046 in 1930. 


GREEN COFFEE-SUGAR RATES 


The Port of New York Authority, asking for suspension of 
the proposed green coffee rates (see Traffic World, September 
10), said that the proposed rates through the Gulf ports would 
be far lower than the corresponding rates through the north 
Atlantic ports, including New York, thus depriving them of the 
benefit of their geographical location and the favorable trans- 
portation conditions in official territory. It called attention to 
the fact that the short line distance via rail from New York to 
Chicago was less than the short line distance via rail from 
New Orleans to Chicago. Yet, it said, the respondents pro- 
posed to establish rates on green coffee from New Orleans to 
Chicago, much lower than the corresponding rates from New 
York and even lower than the applicable rates from Baltimore. 
The petition for suspension illustrated that by saying that the 
present all-rail rate from New Orleans to Chicago was 49.5 
cents, while the Baltimore rate was 49 cents and the proposed 
rate from New Orleans was 39 cents. 

“If the southern lines are permitted to make the rate re- 
visions proposed,” says the Port of New York Authority peti- 
tion, “it is certain that the eastern lines will be immediately 
requested to make corresponding cuts. A rate war at this time, 
especially on a commodity moving in large volume and under 
keenly competitive conditions, would be disastrous.” 

The New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, opposing suspen- 
sion of the green coffee rates, said it did not deny that port 
relationship as defined in the requests for suspension would be 
disrupted. It said, however, that the disruption would be caused 
solely by the voluntary action of the protesting carriers in co- 
ordinating a rate adjustment with a request for fourth section 
relief, the reference being to Fourth Section Application No. 
14806, assigned for hearing at Washington on September 28. 
Such procedure, the New Orleans body said, constituted no 
ground for the non-operation of the proposed rates from New 
Orleans and Gulf ports which, it pointed out, would conform 
to section 4. The necessary revision of carload rates on green 
coffee, the New Orleans body said, resulted from present eco- 
nomic and commercial conditions with which the Commission, 
it said, was familiar and also the movement of the traffic by 
competitive modes of transportation. 

Telegrams opposing suspension have been received from 
Swanson Brothers, Chicago, Ill.; Chicago Coffee Association; 
A. J. Kasper Co., Chicago, Ill.; Weathersby Brunner Co., and 
Maury Cole Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

The joint executive transportation committee of Phila- 
delphia commercial organizations wired the Commission that 
it vigorously opposed the proposed reductions in the import rates 
on green coffee. In its formal protest, the committee said that 
the unduly low rates proposed presented an issue comparable with 
that now under investigation in I. and S. No. 3718, export and 
import rates to and from southern ports, and that if permitted 
to become effective that they would most likely precipitate cor- 
responding reductions by the eastern rail lines serving Phila- 
delphia and other north Atlantic ports. It added that it was 
believed that such reductions would not be desirable or in the 
public interest. 

Western railroads, other than the Illinois Central, asking 
for suspension of the Emerson’s schedules proposing reduc- 
tions in rates on sugar from Gulf ports to Ohio River crossings 
and beyond, declare that such changes as may be necessary 
in the sugar rate structure to meet present competitive condi- 
tions, should be made simultaneously from the various origin 
points. 

The sugar rate structure, they assert, is delicately balanced 
and extremely sensitive. Over a period of years, they add, a 
relationship has been evolved, which, although not entirely 
satisfactory to all interests, has achieved a considerable de- 
gree of permanency. Should the proposed rates, they assert, 
become effective without corresponding changes from other pro- 
ducing or shipping points, the existing relationship in rates 
from competing territories will be thrown into confusion and 
disrupted. 

“Experience demonstrates,” declare the western railroads, 
“that a reduction of such consequence for the benefit of one 
producing area would work such a severe disadvantage to other 
competing producing districts that a rate equalization tending to 
restore the former relationship would be imperative in order 
that there might be a free movement from other sources of 
supply.” 

Using New Orleans as a typical important and originating 
point, the western railroads illustrate the severity of the pro- 
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posed reductions by showing that the southern lines propose 
to reduce a rate of 54 cents, now applicable from New Orleans 
to Chicago and Peoria, IIll., to 37 cents, and from 50 to 32 cents 
from New Orleans to St. Louis, minimum 60,000 pounds. On 
an 80,000-pound minimum, the proposal is to reduce a rate of 
54 cents from New Orleans to Chicago, Peoria and Springfield, 
Ill., to 28 cents and from 50 cents to 26 cents at St. Louis. 

A move looking to peace between carriers by rail and car- 
riers by water, with the proposed reduced rates on green coffee 
and sugar as the point of attack on that problem, has been 
initiated by the Hudson River-Erie Canal water lines, backed 
by at least one of the big interests on the Great Lakes and 
the barge lines, including the government line, on the Ohio 
and Mississippi Rivers. The proposal that there be peace and 
cooperation instead of fighting has been placed before the 
traffic executives of the trunk lines and J. E. Tilford, as the 
representative of the southern railroads. 

Disclosure of the plan to bring about an equilibrium was 
made at a conference at the Washington Hotel held on Sep- 
tember 13 over which Charles E. Cotterill, as counsel for the 
Seaboard-Great Lakes Transit Corporation, presided, because 
that line made the peace overture. Mr. Cotterill had at his 
elbow R. C. Narrelle, president of that corporation, and the 
help of C. H. Tregenza, vice-president, and Stanley Carpenter, 
its general freight agent. 

In behalf of the Hudson River-Erie Canal lines, Mr. Cotterill 
confessed that a family fight among those lines resulting in a 
very low rate on sugar from New York to Chicago was prob- 
ably the beginning of the cycle of reductions on sugar and 
green coffee carried in tariffs dated to become effective, as to 
green coffee, on September 18, and as to sugar, on October 1. He 
said that the Hudson River-Erie Canal lines were in position to 
say that they had their family row under control and that there- 
fore they were asking the trunk lines to meet them with a 
view to figuring out differential rates which the water lines 
would file with the Commission and thereby bring themselves 
under control of that body. The spirit of the water lines was 
represented as being in favor of regulated competition instead 
of the cutthroat striving for business that had resulted in some 
bankruptcies and threatened others. 

A proposal was made that D. T, Lawrence, for the trunk 
lines, and J. E. Tilford, for the southern lines, set up appro- 
priate committees looking to an integration of the rail and water 
lines in the making of rates that would result in stabilization. 
Representatives of the trunk lines said they would submit the 
proposal to the traffic executives. They agreed in principle that 
something should be done to prevent further breaking down of 
the rate structure. O. S. Lewis, of the Baltimore & Ohio, at- 
tributed the breaking down, in large measure, to truck compe- 
tition and the combining of truck and water line rates. Mr. 
Cotterill said that the Hudson River-Erie Canal lines had the 
same sort of difficulties to deal with and said that that was all 
the more reason for the getting together that was being pro- 
posed. 

The immediate desire of all present, it was disclosed, was 
to make sure that the southern lines either would withdraw 
their tariffs dated to be effective on September 18 or that the 
Commission would suspend them. W. V. Hardie, director of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Traffic, and W. A. Powers, a member 
of the Commission’s suspension board, were present, as spec- 
tators at the conference. General Ashburn, as representative of 
the government’s barge line, also participated in the confer- 
ence and assented to the idea that there should be a stabilization 
of rates instead of a continuance of the cycle of rate cutting. 

The Hudson River-Erie Canal lines, in proposing a peace 
conference with a view to establishing bases upon which both 
northern and southern railroads could work with the water 
lines in their neighborhoods, suggested that nature for the 
winter months would soon put an end to the competition be- 
tween the railroads and water lines of the north and that in 
the months when there could be no operation of the water lines, 
the foundations could be worked out for rates that would give 
both forms of transportation compensation for the services per- 
formed by them. They suggested that the trunk lines could ask 
for a postponement of the hearing on their application for per- 
mission to establish reduced rates on coffee and sugar without 
observing the long-and-short-haul part of the fourth section at 
intermediate points. 

The northern lines, however, said that before they could 
do that they would have to know that the southern lines would 
withdraw their proposals or that the Commission would suspend 
them. 

Absence of representatives of the southern lines made it 
impossible for the conferees to get any idea as to how they 
would receive suggestions looking toward withdrawal of their 
tariffs for the suspension of which all those represented in the 
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conference, except B. F. Morris, of the Louisville & Nashville 
and Gus Richmond, of the Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast, ha: 
petitioned the Commission. Mr. Morris said that the Louisyill. 
& Nashville, in filing its sugar and coffee tariffs, had done no 
more than meet, at the Ohio River, the rates filed by the New 
Orleans lines and the rates in effect at Louisville, Ky. a}. 
water, from Savannah, Ga., to that point. 

P. G. Safford of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line, haq 
Harry C. Ames read a letter from western railroads indicating 
that they had no idea when they filed reduced rates other than 
that of protecting shippers from California and the beet sugar 
producing areas. 

No one in the conference took any exception to the genera] 
proposition that it was foolish for the two sorts of transporta. 
tion agencies to engage in rate cutting. Nearly everyone, how. 
ever, indicated that what had been done was done in self de. 
fense and that no promises could be made unless and until 
the line or section against which the defense had been erected 
had been put under bonds to keep the peace. 

It was agreed that the southern lines should be asked to 
withdraw their rates and that the trunk lines would consider 
the suggestion to have Messrs, Lawrence and Tilford set up 
organizations looking to the publication of rates in which all. 
water, rail-and-water and all-rail lines would be participants, 

Those attending the conference, other than those already 
mentioned were: J. P. Dervin, New York Central; O. N. Mayne, 
Erie; H. C. Stauffer, Reading; A. C. McIntyre, Lehigh Valley; 
W. R. Askew, Trunk Line Association; W. F. Dever, Great 
Lakes Transit Corporation, and Maurice Williams, Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western. 

Answers in detail have been made by W. P. Emerson, tariff 
publishing agent for southern lines, to protests and requests for 
suspension of his green coffee and sugar tariffs made by rail- 
roads and interested shippers. The answer to the trunk line 
request for suspension, in particular, is in great detail. Among 
the points made in behalf of the trunk line and New England 
carriers was one to the effect that allowing the rates of the 
southern lines to become effective would disrupt the relationship 
of rates on sugar from the Gulf and north Atlantic ports. 

Emerson said that the protesting lines could make their 
rates so as to restore the relationship without waiting for action 
on their fourth section application, by making their rates con- 
form to the fourth section. By that, he said, he did not wish 
to be understood as opposing fourth section relief but merely to 
say that if the northern lines wished they could handle their 
problems as expeditiously as the Gulf lines. He said that in the 
first seven months of 1932 importations of coffee through New 
York showed little decrease while the decrease through New 
Orleans was great. That was attributed to very low water rates 
from the east to the ports on the Great Lakes. The northern 
lines, he said, had refused and continued to refuse to join the 
southern lines in an effort to meet that competition. 

“The financial condition of some of the most important lines 
in the Mississippi valley, for example, the Illinois Central sys- 
tem, Mobile & Ohio and others, is such that if this tonnage is 
not regained without delay those lines will face bankruptcy,” 
said Emerson. “The Illinois Central system has borrowed $11, 
000,000 from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to tide over 
its operations for another year, the Mobile & Ohio has just 
recently gone into receivership and the condition of other lines, 
due to depletion of their tonnage and revenue as a result of the 
general business depression and competition of other methods 
of transportation, has likewise become acute.” 

In answer to the request for suspension filed by the Sea- 
board-Great Lakes Corporation and other Hudson River-Erie 
Canal and Great Lakes lines, Emerson said that they, as pro- 
testants, had “absolutely no standing in this case.” With the 
exception of the Seaboard-Great Lakes, he said, those protestants 
were non-regulated water lines plying between eastern points 
and water terminals of the Great Lakes. As such, he added, 
they did not file tariffs with the Commission nor were their 
rates, rules, regulations or practices subject to the Commission's 
jurisdiction. 

“On what grounds, therefore, those lines can seek suspel- 
sion of all-rail rates designed to restore the coffee tonnage t0 
the rail carriers is not understood,’ said Emerson. “The rail 
lines have no court to which they can apply for remedy of 
grievances they may have against such water carriers, therefore, 
it ill becomes those lines, the operation of which are entirely 
untrammeled and free of regulation, to contest the right of the 
rail carriers, the operations of which are subject to such strin- 
gent regulations, when, as in this case, the action of such rail 
carriers is designed to recover traffic which is their very life 
blood and a great portion of which has been taken away by these 
identical water lines.” , 
Emerson has also traversed the allegations of western rail- 
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September 17, 1932 


roads, the Mississippi Valley Barge Line Co. and the Baltimore 
Association of Commerce, 


UPPER DELAWARE RIVER PORTS 


The Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors announces 
the publication of a revised report on the ports of Philadelphia, 
Pa., Camden and Gloucester, N. J., and ports on the Delaware 
River above Philadelphia. This report is designated Part 1 of 
Port Series Report No. 4, and is one of a series covering the 


‘principal ports of the United States, prepared and published 


py the board in cooperation with the Bureau of Marine Develop- 
ment (formerly Bureau of Operations) of the Shipping Board. 

The revised volume contains information with regard to 
port and harbor conditions; port customs and regulations; serv- 
ices and charges; fuel and supplies; and faciilties available for 
service to commerce and shipping, including piers, wharves, 
grain elevators, storage warehouses, bulk freight storage, dry 
docks and marine railways, marine repair plants, floating equip- 
ment, wrecking and salvage facilities, railroad, steamship and 
air lines and their charges and practices in connection with 
terminal service. Detailed statistical tables are included show- 
ing the foreign and domestic traffic at the ports during the ten- 
year period ending December 31, 1930. An analysis of the 
traffic in 1930 is presented showing the origin of imports by 
countries, the origin of exports by states and the destination 
by countries, as well as the origin and destination of the inter- 
coastal traffic. Railroad rates governing the movement of com- 
modities in the import, export and domestic trade are shown, 
as well as steamship rates over foreign and intercoastal routes. 


BOARD COMMENDS SEAMEN 


The Shipping Board has adopted a resolution commending 
Captain J. H. Crozier and members of the crew of the Shipping 
Board steamship “Hybert,’ operated by Lykes Brothers-Ripley 
Steamship Company, Inc., for their heroism, loyalty and pro- 
fessional skill in contributing to an extraordinary degree to 
the saving of the “Hybert” and its cargo, November 6, when 
the vessel was stranded off the coast of England on Goodwin 
Sands, a locality, said the board, “that is notorious for the 
rapid breaking up, destruction and engulfing of innumerable 
vessels stranding there and caught in its quick sands.” 





TRAVEL ON AMERICAN VESSELS 


Travel by American vessels subject to inspection by the 
men working under Dickerson N. Hoover, assistant director of 
the Commerce Department’s Bureau of Navigation and Steam- 
boat Inspection, was relatively safer in the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1932, than in the previous year, according to informa- 
tion made public by the bureau. 

In the past fiscal year, there were 262,640,219 passengers 
carried on vssels of this type. Of that number, 55 were lost. 
This is in the ratio of one lost for every 4,775,276 passengers 
carried safely on all types of voyages and under all weather 
conditions. 

In the previous year, 305,219,538 passengers were carried by 
similar vessels. Of this number, 71 passengers were lost, or 
one for each 4,298,866 passengers carried. 

The life saving equipment carried by these vessels was 
credited with saving the lives of 483 passengers in the past 
year, as compared with 1,065 passengers who would have been 
lost in 1931 if it were not for this equipment. 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION LOANS 


The Shipping Board has made a total of $148,906,723.41 in 
ship construction and ship reconditioning loans under the mer- 
chant marine acts of 1920 and 1928, according to a compila- 
tion made by the Bureau of Research of the board. Under the 
act of 1920 there was a total of $18,629,500 authorized and 
under the act of 1928, $130,277,223.41. The loans under the 
1920 act were for 15 vessels with a gross tonnage of 106,478. 
The loans under the 1928 act were for 80 vessels with a gross 
tonnage of 720,763. Of the total of 80 vessels, 38 were recon- 
ditioned with loans. Of the 42 new vessels for which loans 
were made under the 1928 act, 30 have been completed, 





COMMERCE IN U. S. VESSELS 


In the six months ended with June American flag vessels, 

by value, carried 38.4 per cent of the general imports and 33.5 
per cent of the domestic exports of the water-borne foreign com- 
merce of the United States, as compared with 34.6 per cent for 
imports and 37 per cent for exports in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1931, according to the monthly summary of foreign com- 
merce issued by the Department of Commerce. In June Amer- 
ican vessels carried 38.8 per cent of the general imports and 
3 per cent of the domestic exports as compared with 34.5 
ber cent for imports and 41.1 per cent for exports in June, 1931. 
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HURLEY ON WATERWAYS 


Improved waterways were represented as aiding rather 
than injuring railroads in a speech made by Secretary Hurley 
of the War Department at the state fair, Huron, S. D., Septem- 
ber 15. Without presenting any of the figures in the parts of 
the speech prepared for the press, Mr. Hurley said that statistics 
prepared by the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce has shown 
“that far from hurting the railroads, the water competition on 
the Mississippi River has benefited them.” 

“Those railroads which are most intimately in competition 
with the barge line” (presumably the government’s barge line), 
he added, “have shown a gain of freight and revenue greater 
than any corresponding group in the country.” 

The speech was a general presentation in behalf of the 
policies of the Hoover administration. Extracts from it were 
circulated by the Republican National Committee. What the 
head of the War Department had to say about waterways 
follows: e 


During the Hoover administration more money has been spent on 
the development of inland streams for navigation, more streams have 
actually been made navigable, more progress has been made toward 
establishing a national inland waterway transportation system than 
in any similar period in the history of the republic. 

In June the Missouri River opened its six-foot channel to great 
power boats from St. Louis to Kansas City. Several weeks earlier 
the magnificent port of Albany was made a seaport by the completion 
of a twenty-seven-foot channel. Soon the dream of an inland water- 
ways route from the Mississippi to the Great Lakes will be realized. 
The Ohio River has a nine-foot channel all the way to Pittsburgh. A 
six-foot channel on the Mississippi as far north as Minneapolis is in 
operation, and the engineers are now deepening this channel to nine 
feet. An intercoastal channel to join New Orleans and Corpus Christi, 
the cotton port of southern Texas, is well under way. The corps of 
engineers of the United States army, which is responsible for rivers 
and harbors work, is considering projects covering more than 200 
harbors, nearly 300 rivers, and 50 canals. 

Due to the shift in economic currents, brought about by the 
completion of the Panama Canal, the states of the Mississippi basin 
have not had an opportunity equal to that of the rest of the country. 
Water transportation through the Panama Canal has thrust the mid- 
west into an economic setting greatly to its disadvantage. 

To overcome this disadvantage, Mr. Hoover, upon his election to 
the Presidency, outlined an accelerated program for the development 
of inland waterways in general, the Missouri, the Mississippi, and the 
Illinois waterways in particular. 

The purpose of the inland waterway system sponsored by the 
President is to overcome the disadvantages under which the farmers, 
merchants and manufacturers of the northwest have been suffering 
because of their isolation from water transportation. 

The laws of economical production demand that manufacturing 
centers shall be located where cheap raw material can be obtained, 
and where the cost of distribution of the manufactured article is 
cheapest. When such manufactories are located on waterways, due 
to cheaper transportation, the competing railroad loses some of the 
raw material carried by the railroads but it gains vastly more im- 
portant and better paying freight by handling and distributing the 
finished product and meeting the demands of increased population. 
The transportation system of the future will include all the facilities 
of rail, water, truck, pipe line, and air transportation. The increase 
in population, in factories, and in commerce will make necessary all 
forms of transportation and will add to the business of all of them. 

The development of inland streams will not impair our magnificent 
railway systems. The charge that the utilization of such streams will 
result in loss of revenue to the railroads, to their vital injury, can 
not be sustained by facts. Statistics prepared by the Chamber of 
Commerce of St. Louis have shown that far from hurting the rail- 
roads, the water competition on the Mississippi River has benefited 
them, Those railroads which are most intimately in competition with 
the barge line have shown a gain of freight and revenue greater than 
any corresponding group in the country. 


BARGE LINE AND POLITICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Assistant Secretary of War Payne, speaking in the absence 
of Secretary of War Hurley, said that reports from Illinois to 
the effect that a barge of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
the government barge line agency, was to be used by Illinois 
Republicans in the interest of politics, in a “victory” cruise on 
the Illinois waterway, were not true. 

The reports were to the effect that the barge had been 
loaned to the Len Small Republican campaign tour, and Bruce 
A. Campbell, downstate Democratic campaign manager, had 
brought the matter to the attention of Secretary of War Hur- 
ley. Secretary Hurley left Washington early September 9, so 
that the matter was investigated by Assistant Secretary Payne, 
who replied to Mr. Campbell. 

Mr. Payne said that, under no circumstances, would Sec- 
retary Hurley permit the use of government property for po- 
litical campaign purposes. The Secretary of War, it was stated, 
had not directed Major General Ashburn, head of the govern- 
ment barge line, to go on the tour. The general was invited 
to go but he did not accept, owing to other engagements, ac- 
cording to Mr. Payne. According to publicity about the trip, 
General Ashburn was to be on most of the trip as a special 
guest of honor. 

Use of the barge was requested by Representative William 
E. Hull, of Illinois, to commemorate the opening of the Illinois 
waterway in a victory waterway cruise, said Mr. Payne, who 
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added that many prominent Democrats as well as Republicans 
were scheduled to go on the trip. He said the use of a surplus 
barge would cost the taxpayers nothing. He knew nothing 
about the barge being equipped with a special floor for dancing, 
the reports from Illinois having stated that the government 
barge was scheduled to be towed by an old stern wheeler and 
that a dance floor would be placed on the barge. 

As the result of Assistant Secretary Payne’s investigation, 
the matter was regarded as a “closed incident” at the War De- 
partment where officials appeared satisfied that the barge would 
be used in the interest of waterways and not in the interest of 
partisan politics. 





Alton, Ill., Sept. 13.—Len Small, once the people’s choice 
for governor of Illinois and more recently the people’s choice 
for ex-governor, today continued his search for prosperity along 
the Mississippi river with a steamboat, a government barge, a 
brass band, a phonograph, two dozen phonograph records and 
one phonograph needle. : 

It had been advertised, presumably by democrats, that Mr. 
Small’s trip of discovery on the inland waterways which touch 
Illinois was in the nature of ballyhoo looking toward the pro- 
motion of his campaign for reelection. But Mr. Small’s asso- 
ciates were quick to scotch this rumor when his ark arrived 
in a fair imitation of a deluge last night to be greeted by some 
15,000 wet voters, who bawled lustily for the assistance of 
another Noah to lead them out of their difficulties. 

Mr. Small is studying waterways, and the fact that most 
of his waterways experts happen to be candidates for this and 
that on his ticket is at best only incidental. Well to the fore 
in the triumphal water carnival are Big Bill (“The Builder’) 
Thompson and Capt. Brock of the steamship Cape Girardeau, 
and everybody is quick to point out that they are not candi- 
dates for anything—especially Capt. Brock. 

The waterway expedition got under way with much less 
difficulty than many (Democrats) had forecast. There was, 
for instance, the episode of Peru, Ill., where the deck began 
to sag under the weight of deep-channel politicians and 
threatened to dump them into the Illinois river, which might 
have been an irreparable loss to the state, but today, after 
a few short hours of repair work, the upper deck is capable 
of supporting twice as many politicians and the lower deck has 
been undamaged by long periods of hand-shaking at the ports 
where the voyagers paused to entertain the populace. 

Few who saw Former Governor Small arrive at Alton last 
night for the first of his waterway inspections in the Mississippi 
river will forget the scene. * * * 

Out of the nether regions of the county—from hamlets and 
farms so far on the dirt roads that they had never known a de- 
tour sign—came scores and hundreds and then thousands of 
waterway enthusiasts, some of them lured by the promise of a 
free showboat performance, but most of them urged by a desire 
to do something for the Mississippi river. * * * 

Half an hour later the great white ship, propelling a barge 
thoughtfully loaned to Mr. Small for the occasion by the federal 
government, came abreast of the landing. In scarcely more 
time than is required for the docking of the Leviathan it slid 
up into the mud and berthed. 

Then, as the awe-stricken throng watched the ship’s maneuv- 
ering, and marked the frothing wake thrown up by the mill 
wheel at its stern, the thin, small voice of Bill Thompson came 
over the waters. Mr. Thompson expressed his appreciation with 
which the people of Madison county had arisen to welcome 
the great channel diggers and levee menders at so important 
a time. * * * 

There were other speakers. All the candidates for water- 
way inspection had a chance at the amplifiers. Each closed 
his piece by reminding the waiting citizenry that the party had 
come to look at the river. 

And after each Mr. Thompson harangued Capt. Brock to 
get the gangplank down so that the yearning voters could come 
aboard and grasp the hands of the modern De Sotos who were 
doing so much for them. Mr. Thompson mentioned from time 
to time that everybody was invited aboard the boat, which 
seemed safe enough inasmuch as so few inland Republicans 
can swim. Despite all exhortation, Capt. Brock, who seemed 
to know what was expected of him, did not get the gangplank 
down until every speaker had had a chance to speak. * * * 

Once aboard the boat those who had tickets were given 
an opportunity to dance on the government barge loaned by 
federal officials to make dancing a more attractive feature of 
waterway investigation. 

East St. Louis, Ill., Sept. 14.—Big Bill Thompson, who dis- 
covered the Mississippi River, and Len Small, who discovered 
a bank in Grant Park, tonight gave East St. Louis the greatest 
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thrill that this somewhat blase community has received since 
the Indians discovered that water would float a canoe. 

By easy stages the waterway expedition cruiser, masquerad. 
ing as a junketing craft for Republican officeseekers, and the 
government scow, disguised as a dance hall, came across the 
river from St. Louis, thus avoiding any necessity for toll pay. 
ment on the Eads bridge. The boats were moored to the cobbled 
slope of a levee in the midst of switchyards and the phonograph 
was dusted off for another evening of mad merriment. * * + 

On the other hand, the local stage management was better 
and the mobilization of voters more carefully timed. Also, 
thanks to the fact that the gangplanks were already in place 
before the crowd began to arrive at the boat, there was no need 
for tributes to Ole Man River in the shape of unkind 
words about Tony Cermak of Chicago and Ole Man Drainage 
Canal. * * * 

On the boat the candidates, headed by Len Small in person, 
stood in a huddle at the end of the forward gangplank. Cheer 
leaders sorted out the incoming crowd. Herdsmen with kindly 
hands pushed the votaries forward so that the reception might 
take as little time as possible. 

Nowhere in recent years has that great American institu. 
tion, the public handshake, been so wel or so frequently done, 
The visitors moved mechanically along the line grasping the 
limp fingers of the aspirant and then stood back for hours to 
watch other visitors going through the same process. 

Those of the populace who could find room to dance on the 
barge did so, later to buy drinking water at a reasonable price 
per glass from some of the boys on the main boat who had 
worked up a lucrative racket in such wares at Alton. But, 
despite the high promise of the enterprise that was to have 
demonstrated the uses to which government river barges may 
be put, only a slight percentage got a chance to dance, 

The others milled around on the boat and the bank, denied 
any amusement save the handshaking spectacle, which has little 
to justify it as a continuous attraction. 

The handshaking started at 7 o’clock and East St. Louis 
appeared to have forgotten the duty it owes to the waterways 
of middle America and to be only slightly concerned whether 
Messrs. Small and Thompson should succeed in digging a deeper 
Mississippi. * * * 

Activity was restored, sporadically, by some of the visiting 
firemen, who leaped to take advantage of the heaven-sent op- 
portunity to shake hands twice with Mr. Small and his associ- 
ates and to gaze upon the benign person of Mr. Thompson. For 
just a moment it seemed as if East St. Louis was not going 
to profit by the so-called free entertainment that the waterways 
inspectors and the friendly federal government had so gen- 
erously provided.*** 

Mr. Small leaves this morning to do some more waterway 
inspection—today at Chester in which is the state hospital for 
the criminally insane—and later at Cairo where something may 
be done about digging a deeper Ohio as well as a deeper Mis- 
sissippi. 

A stop is to be made at Murrel’s cave, near Cairo, but this 
will be with an object purely educational. There are no votes 
in Murrel’s cave, and for that matter no waterways. 

The cave takes its name from a horse thief who made it 
his headquarters and clearing house in 1780, and it has been 
visited by numerous other waterway enthusiasts since—notably 
a gang of Ohio river pirates who operated out of it in 1820. It 
was last put to use before it became a stopping place by Iili- 
nois students by one Sturdevant, a counterfeiter, who used it 
to make a very good brand of bogus money which he sold at 
$16 the hundred. 

Whether the cave will appeal to those enthusiasts who are 
accompanying Mr. Small from purely patriotic motives cannot 
be told in advance. But there will be no hand-shaking in it— 
which is not the least of its attractions. 


IMPROVEMENT OF WATERWAYS 


Expansion of river and harbor improvement work, for which 
an additional $30,000,000 was authorized in the relief act passed 
by Congress, is to be undertaken under instructions from Presi- 
dent Hoover. The regular river and harbor appropriation for 
the current fiscal year was $60,000,000. 

Secretary of the Treasury Mills, in a letter to the President, 
said that the relief act provided for the further speeding uD 
of certain federal construction projects provided the sums 4apP- 
propriated should not be expended “if the Secretary of the 
Treasury certifies to the President that the amount necessary 
for such expenditure is not available and cannot be obtained 
upon reasonable terms.” Mr. Mills said he had ascertained it 
would not be necessary for him to certify that the funds neces- 
sary for such expenditure could not be obtained on reasonable 
terms. 
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President Hoover said that in order further to aid employ- 
ment he had instructed the various departments to undertake 
the speeding up of the federal construction program by the 
amount of slightly less than $200,000,000, being the contingent 
appropriation in the 1932 relief and construction act. This 
speeding up from this additional fund will be largely in the 
river and harbor, flood control and public building projects which 
were authorized from two to five years ago, according to the 
President. 

Allotment of $26,077,260 of the $30,000,000 for river and 
harbor work provided in the relief act, was announced by the 
War Department September 13. The remainder of the $30,000,000 
will be held in reserve for future allotment and for contingen- 
cies. Acting Secretary of War Frederick H. Payne approved 
the following allotments: Thames River, Conn., $152,100; 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn., $209,000; New Bedford and Fair- 
haven Harbor, Mass., $103,000; Hudson River, N. Y., $185,000; 
East Chester Creek, N. Y., $150,000; Mamaroneck Harbor, N. Y., 
$21,600; Westchester Creek, N. Y., $33,600; Manasquan River, 
N. J., $62,460; Delaware River, Philadelphia to the sea, $960,000; 
St. Jones River, Del., $25,200; Baltimore Harbor and Channels, 
Md., $461,000; James River, Va., $600,000; Intracoastal Water- 
way, Jacksonville to Miami, Fla., $400,000; Tampa Harbor, Fla., 
$233,550; Miami River, Fla. (Dinner Key), $108,000; Mobile Har- 
bor, Ala., $103,500; Louisiana-Texas Intracoastal Waterway (New 
Orleans-Sabine River Section), $108,000; Allegheny River, Pa., 
lock and dam construction, $4,000,000; Kanawha River, W. Va., 
$2,000,000; Mississippi River between Ohio and Illinois Rivers, 
$2,000,000; Mississippi River between Illinois River and Minne- 
apolis, $3,200,000; Missouri River, Kansas City to the mouth, 
$1,700,000; Missouri River, Kansas City to Sioux City, $5,000,000; 
Tennessee River, $1,500,000; Grand Haven Harbor and Grand 
River, Mich., $25,650; Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, $30,000; Lorain 
Harbor, Ohio, $87,000; St. Marys River, Mich., $41,000; Monroe 
Harbor, Mich., $600,000; Hoquiam River, Wash., $49,500; Ump- 
qua River, Ore., $450,000; Columbia and Lower Willamette Riv- 
ers below Vancouver, Wash., and Portland, Ore., $150,000; 
Willamette River above Portland and Yamhill River, Ore., 
$189,000; San Joaquin River, Calif., $138,600; Petaluma Creek, 
Calif., $166,500; San Diego Harbor, Calif., $134,000; Los Angeles 
and Long Beach Harbors, Calif., $700,000. 

The Secretary of War has approved the following allotment 
of funds for rivers and harbors: Los Angeles and Long Beach 
Harbors, California, $17,000. 


RAIL-BARGE COTTON RATES 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau 


Secretary Hurley, of the War Department, who left Wash- 
ington for a trip to the west coast September 9, expected on 
his return to consider the adjustment of barge-rail cotton rates 
that may be placed before him as the result of negotiations be- 
tween officials of the government barge line and southwestern 
railroads looking to an agreement on the joint rates. He had 
planned to confer with Major General Ashburn, of the barge 
line, before he left but his office stated that the conference was 
not held. The negotiations relate to a revision of barge-rail 
rates made necessary as the result of the railroads reducing 
cotton rates to meet unregulated truck and barge competition. 

Reports received in Washington from conferences between 
the railroads on the one hand and the barge lines on the other 
about rail-barge cotton rates to line up the latter with the new 
all-rail rates established by the southwestern, southern and 
Mississippi Valley lines as a result of the Commission’s refusal 
to suspend the rates dated to become effective August 27 and 
September 6 indicate that tariffs carrying rail-barge rates will 
be filed shortly. The barge line, the reports indicate, will not 
put the rail-barge rates as much under the all-rail rates as it 
might if it followed the formula, created in the war period 
while the government controlled the railroads, known as the 
Ex Parte 96 formula. 


In the case of cotton rates from southern territory to Mobile, 
Ala., the reports say the barge-rail rate from the principal part 
of that territory will be only three cents under the all-rail rate. 
Under the formula it might be six cents under. Reports from 
the conference of barge and rail lines at St. Louis indicated that 
the barge-rail rates from important points in the territory on 
both sides of the Mississippi, the ones directly affected by the 
Proposals which the Commission refused to suspend, will be 
from two to five cents under the all-rail rates instead of double 
those amounts as they might be under the formula. The tariffs 
had not been filed at the time this was written, so that the 
accuracy of the reports could not be checked. Government barge 
line officials in Washington said they were not informed as to 
the details. 

These reports were taken as indicating that the southwest- 
ern lines had receded somewhat from the position in Ex Parte 
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No. 102, application of the American Barge Line Co. While the 
question of suspending the cotton rates filed by the southwestern 
lines to meet unregulated truck and barge competition was pend- 
ing those lines asked the Commission to modify its reports and 
orders in this proceeding dated March 11 and June 14, 1932, by 
excluding from the reports and orders the reduced rail rates 
on cotton proposed in Johanson’s I. C. C. No. 2437, dated to 
become effective September 6. The reports and orders, as read 
by the rail lines, required them to become parties to rail-barge 
rates in accordance with the formula. The southwestern lines 
said that public interest did not ordinarily require rail lines to 
join with water carriers in establishing joint rates which were 
depressed, as the proposed cotton rates would be. They made 
the point that the depressed rates should apply only via the 
rail lines. They said it was one thing to require joint rates in 
instances where the rates were reasonable maximum rates but 
indicated that it was an altogether different thing to require the 
rail lines to become parties to joint rates in which depressed 
rail rates would be the foundation. 

The American Barge Line Co., in answer to that petition, 
called attention to the fact that it had opposed the low rail rates 
on cotton and answered that it was still opposed as it was when 
it asked for the suspension of the Johanson tariff. It contended 
that there should be joint rail-barge rates. It said that the 
southwestern lines could deliver traffic to it at Memphis, Tenn., 
as cheaply as they could to rail connections. The American 
said it desired to participate in the traffic by water from Mem- 
phis to Pittsburgh, Pa., and there tender the traffic to eastern 
carriers or delivery to destinations in central freight, trunk line 
and New England territories. 


GOVERNMENT IN TRANSPORTATION 
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The question as to how it is that the government barge line 
claims that it operates at a profit while business men engaged 
in operating the railroads and other enterprises claim that it does 
not was emphasized by Representative Rich, of Pennsylvania, 
at a hearing held by the special committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives that is investigating government competition with 
private enterprise, September 15, at which Major Genera] T. Q. 
Ashburn, president of the Inland Waterways Corporation, ap- 
peared for examination in the light of charges made heretofore 
before the committee as to government barge line operations. 
Representative Shannon, of Missouri, chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Representative Pettengill, of Indiana, were the other 
members of the committee present. 

Before General Ashburn began his testimony Mr. Petten- 
gill put in the record a statement from Bruce Dwinell, general 
attorney of the Rock Island, in the nature of a correction of state- 
ments made by him at the South Bend hearing. He said he had 
limited too closely the portion of the streams on which the In- 
land Waterways Corporation operated in allocating the expendi- 
tures of taxpayers’ money that had been made on the route of 
the corporation since 1924. He said the figures he gave were 
actually the figures showing the expenditures of taxpayers for 
the Mississippi River from Minneapolis to New Orleans and for 
the Warrior River. As to the item of interest on past expendi- 
tures entering into the actual cost of transportation by water, 
he said that taking that interest cost into consideraion was legiti- 
mate and proper and that at the previous hearing he had under- 
stated the costs and that if interest were taken into considera- 
tion the cost of the barge line would have been $20,000,000 
greater than he had stated. 

General Ashburn submitted a memorandum from Guy Bart- 
ley, secretary-treasurer of the Inland Waterways Corporation, 
showing that the corporation had wiped out its debit balance and 
now had a credit balance of $8,787.72 for the entire life of the 
corporation. This statement showed the financial result of the 
operation of transportation facilities by the Inland Waterways 
Corporation from the date of its creation, June 3, 1924, to and 
including July 31, 1932, as follows: Credits—net income from 
operations, $892,262.24; interest earned on corporation loans and 
bank deposits, $370,438.48; total credits, $1,262,700.72. Debits— 
losses assumed on property and equipment retired from service, 
$810,026.29; expenses of Washington office, $443,886.71; total, 
$1,253,913; net profit for the period, $8,787.72. Continuing the 
statement said: 


The net income from operations of $892,262.24 was after charging 
a total of $3,757,466.34 for depreciation. 

The property and equipment retired during the period consisted 
largely of wooden barges, concrete oil tankers, locomotives and other 
miscellaneous equipment transferred to the corporation by other gov- 
ernment departments without exchange of funds. This transferred 
equipment was appraised and taken up in our property account at 
values far in excess of what could have been realized from a sale. 
Much of it was obsolete and unfit for our use, but when disposition 
was finally made, in many cases sold as Junk, we were obliged to 
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With the trend continuing toward lower commodity prices, 
savings realized from more efficient transportation service 
can be made to contribute materially to lessen sales resist- 
ance. Manufacturers who are serving the great centers of 
population will find it to their advantage to utilize these 
facilities. 


at Norfolk. Va. 


At this great terminal property there is every modert 
device for the rapid and economical handling of cargoes 
There are three piers, each 1300 feet long, and four oper 
bulkhead berths. Eight warehouses provide 2,200,000 
square feet of floor space. They are served by depressed 
tracks and concrete drives. The receiving, delivering a0 
classification yards have a capacity of 4000 cars. The 
property is served by Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


NorFoLtK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


at But, t alo. N. e Y. James A. Moore, Manager 


Modern warehouses, located in the very heart of the Wasa —2]«——a)t——2 BS i 


wholesale and retail districts, are served by all railroads l\\ N if TID 


entering the city, Great Lakes steamers and New York 
~ yN 


t 


Barge Canal lines. Suburban auto trucking companies 
maintain offices within the warehouse. Special attention 
is given to pool-car distribution. We offer every service 
that your own branch could furnish other than selling 
the merchandise. 
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Keystone WarEHOUSE CoMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 
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at New York 


Here manufacturers are offered every possible service 
that their own factory branch could furnish other than 
selling the merchandise. “Store Door” delivery service 
provides economical, efficient distribution. Carload ship- 
ments to and from terminal are handled without loading 
or unloading charges to the shipper. Double-decked 
' terminal 1300 feet long by 150 feet wide located within 
the free lighterage limits affords unequaled facilities for 
the movement of inbound and outbound steamship freight. 
Storage, handling and insurance rates are the very min- 


imum. 
ATLANTIC TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


George W. Green, Vice President and General Manager 


17 State Street 


FO RENDER 
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at Philadelphia 


Here fifteen large ocean cargo carriers can be worked 
Fimultaneously. Waterside storage. Rail service via P. 
4 R. B. & O. and Reading Co. from and to all points. 
eo-acre yard devoted to the storage and distribution of 
7 peuber. New concrete and steel shed 3,000,000 board 
ne Peet capacity for the storage of kiln-dried and finished 
——. Every facility for the loading and unloading of 
¢ railroad cars and motor trucks under cover. 


. PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
eorge M. Richardson, Gen. Mgr. & Treas., 10 Chestnut St. 
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Centralized management insures a highly efficient, uni- 
form service to vessels and cargo interests alike through- 
out the entire chain. Waterside storage and direct transfer 
ship to rail eliminates one or more handlings. Ultra- 
modern machinery provides the safe movement of all 
classes of merchandise with the utmost safety and dispatch. 
Fireproof buildings with complete sprinkler system enable 
our patrons to enjoy the lowest possible insurance rates. 








at Philadelphia 


Eleven mammoth warehouses, conveniently located 
throughout the city, provide over 2,100,000 square feet of 
excellent storage space. Each property is served by one 
or more railroads—P. R. R., B. & O., Reading Co. and 
Phila. Belt Line R. R. We are the largest operators of 
warehouses in Philadelphia and are equipped to furnish 
all kinds of service incident to the handling of package 
freight on L. C. L. shipments. Liberal cash advances on 
stored goods. Low insurance rates. 
MERCHANTS WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
Malcolm A. Buckey, Asst. Treasurer, 10 Chestnut Street 


At Cuicaco 
Richard D. Jones, Western Traffic Manager 
1646 Transportation Building 
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consider as a loss the difference between the depreciated appraised 
value and the amount realized. é f ; 

The property and equipment retired during this period was in- 
cluded in our accounts at a total value of $1,444,811.78. We depre- 
ciated this value through charges to operating expenses in the sum 
of $525,164.40. We received a total of $109,621.09 in cash for the 
equipment sold, and the balance of $810,026.29 was charged to profit 
and loss. 

A consolidated statement of profit and loss for the seven 
months ended July 31, 1932, showed “net profit of operating sub- 
sidiaries,” $288,361.58. This statement showed expenses of the 
Washington office to be $35,615.72, from which was deducted 
$32,463.16, representing interest earned on loans and bank de- 
posits, leaving a balance of $3,152.56. Deducting the latter 
amount from the net profit the statement showed a total net 
profit for the seven months of $285,209.02. 

General Ashburn emphasized that the debit balance had 
been wiped out and that the corporation had now a credit bal- 
ance of $8,787.72 after depreciation. He put in the record a 
statement prepared some time ago by Secretary-Treasurer Bart- 
ley on “hidden” costs of the barge line. This statement was 
published in the Traffic World at the time. 

Representative Rich asked what rate of depreciation was 
charged. General Ashburn said it varied—that on old vessels 
it ran as high as 20 per cent but that on steel vessels it was 
based on a life of 30 years. He admitted in answer to a ques- 
tion by Representative Rich that the corporation charged no 
interest on its investment. He said further there was no other 
employe of the army in the corporation except himself, and 
that his salary, while paid out of the War Department appro- 
priation, was charged against earnings of the corporation. 

As to the value of the property that was taken over by the 
Inland Waterways Corporation in 1924 from the inland water- 
ways division of the War Department, Mr. Rich asked whether 
it was not about $15,000,000. General Ashburn said the prop- 
erty was appraised at about $10,000,000. The cost of the prop- 
erty, however, was not developed. 

Mr. Rich asked why the government had gone into the 
business of competing with private enterprise. General Ash- 
burn said the purpose was not to compete but to encourage and 
develop private corporations in the inland waterway business. 
He then reviewed the reasons why, as he said, Congress had 
passed the legislation providing for the barge line demonstration. 
The demonstration, he said, was to ascertain whether waterway 
transportation could be restored so that decision might be made 
as to continuing expenditures for waterway improvement. He 
said the corporation not only had the duty of operating barges 
but of studying the entire inland waterway transportation situ- 
ation with a view to aiding in the proper development of that 
transportation. 

General Ashburn said that at one time his view was that the 
lower Mississippi operation should be made profitable and then 
sold, and that the money thus obtained should be carried into 
the Warrior operation with a view to making it pay. However, he 
said, provision was made for extension of the service to the 
upper Mississippi and that then there was agitation for exten- 
sion of the service to other rivers. He said he had opposed the 
proposal for a $50,000,000 appropriation for the barge line be- 
cause, he said, he could not have used it. He referred to the 
conditions as to suitable channels, suitable boats, terminals, 
etc., necessary for successful barge operation. He said the 
boats had been driven off the waterways by the railroads, with 
the result that there was a lower rail rate structure along the 
rivers then in other directions and that the people in the in- 
terior Were penalized to make up the difference. Therefore, he 
said, it was proposed to establish joint barge rail rates to give 
the benefit of water transportation to the interior and that this 
had been accomplished to a substantial extent. He said the 
relations of the barge line with the railroads were more satis- 
factory then ever before. When the conditions specified by the 
law had been met, he thought, the government should step out. 
He said the truth was that if the barge line got out of business 
it wouldn’t save the people one cent in waterway and flood con- 
trol expenses and that it was unfair to say that this work was 
done for the corporation. 

In reply to a question from Representative Pettengill, Gen- 
eral Ashburn said in effect that he was willing to stand on the 
proposition that if his demonstration were not a success, the 
government should stop spending money on the waterways. 
The general pointed to the report of the American Barge Line 
showing net income of $200,561 for 1931, in support of his con- 
tention that privately operated barge lines could be made to 
pay. 

Representative Shannon went into the question of the ac- 
quisition by the Inland Waterways Corporation of the Warrior 
Terminal Railroad and obtained an explanation of the use of 
that property. General Ashburn said in effect it was necessary 
to obtain this line as an outlet for the Warrior barge service at 
Birmingport, Ala., after the Southern Railway had tried to 
block the barge line by abandoning the property. 
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Mr. Shannon also took up the protest of the privately Owned 
warehouses against the barge line. General Ashburn said tha 
matter was in issue in a case before the Commission that hag 
not been decided. He denied that the barge line afforded ship. 
pers free storage. He said perhaps the storage charges were 
a little lower than outside. L. D. Chaffee, traffic manager of 
the barge line, said there might have been free storage accordeg 
in the past but that there was none now. He said, of course, 
that free time was accorded, usually 48 hours, and that some. 
times on barge load quantities as much as 5 days’ free time 
was allowed because of physical inability of the shipper taking 
a barge load in 48 hours. He said that so far as he was aware 
storage was not allowed in boats at ports in excess of free 
time without imposition of demurrage. 

Representative Rich took up the question of terminals. 
General Ashburn said he never regarded terminals as proper. 
ties on which there should be an earning on the investment— 
that they were in the nature of public improvements such as 
streets. Mr. Rich said he had been informed that the barge 
line had urged cities to build terminals that had become 4 
burden to the taxpayers and that the returns were inadequate 
to pay interest charges on the bonds that have been issued for 
the terminals. General Ashburn said that the barge line had 
not tried to coerce anybody to do anything. He said it haq 
presented the situation as to terminals fairly and had not said 
that they would be a paying proposition. The building of a 
terminal was in the interest of development of industry in the 
midst of agriculture, he said, and the benefits to the community 
were from that source rather than from direct return on the 
investment. 

Asked by Representative Pettengill whether it was his view 
that the railroads were going to be saved by the improvement 
of waterways, General Ashburn said there was no doubt about 
it. It was developed that for the terminal at Memphis, which 
cost $1,400,000, the barge line paid the city rental of $72,000 a 
year. 

General Ashburn read from a report of A. T. Griffith, har- 
bor master of Peoria, Ill., in support of the contention that ter. 
minals were of great benefit to cities that could take advantage 
of waterway service. This report showed that 43,118 tons were 
handled at this terminal for the period ended June 30, 1932, 
plus a few days; that the gross revenue paid to the city was 
$6,467.60. Mr. Griffith estimated, however, that the net esti- 
mated benefits to the taxpayers for the year were worth $205, 
134.60. Interest on the bonds for the terminal amounts to 
$20,000 a year and Mr. Rich said he couldn’t understand, as a 
business proposition, how with gross revenue of $6,467, and in- 
terest charges of $20,000, there could be any benefits to the 
taxpayers of Peoria. He wondered if stock could be sold in 
any such proposition as that. As he figured it the terminal was 
costing $15,000 a year. 

General Ashburn said the taxpayers of Peoria would be 
satisfied with the results as the business developed. 

Mr. Rich pressed the general for an answer as to when he 
would get out of the barge line business. The general pointed 
to the requirements of the law. He said he could sell the 
service between St. Louis and New Orleans now. It was at 
this point that Mr. Rich raised the question about the profits 
of the barge line. He said General Ashburn claimed a profit 
while others, figuring interest on the investment and taxes, 
said that the line had lost $19,000,000. General Ashburn said 
those who figured that way charged all sorts of things that were 
not there. The general also contended that the barge line was not 
now spending government money in operations. Mr. Rich called 
attention to the fact that Congress had given the barge cor- 
poration $15,000,000 and that figuring interest this money cost 
the taxpayers something. General Ashburn reiterated his view 
that interest was not a charge that he had to consider. 

As a business proposition General Ashburn said he could 
take over the service between St. Louis and New Orleans and 
make more money out of it than he was making now, because 
he would not be handicapped by government regulations. He 
said he was not advocating that the barge line be sold or kept 
—that he was just carrying out the will of Congress. 

Both Representatives Rich and Pettengill pursued a course 
of direct questioning designed to establish all the facts possible 
about the barge line’s operating costs as compared with costs 
that would have to be met by a private operator. 

As to taxes General Ashburn said the privately owned 
barge lines did not pay taxes on their floating equipment. He 
said they paid taxes on their terminal properties but contended 
that as the government line paid rent for its terminals the item 
of taxes could be said to be included in the rent just as it was 
with house rent. He could not explain why the private lines 
were not required to pay taxes on their floating equipment. 

As to the Commission regulating all the rates of the gover 
ment barge line, the general said sometimes he believed such 
regulation would be a good thing and sometimes not. He finally 
said that if provision were made in the law that the water rate 
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had to be under the rail rate he would not object to regulation by 
the Commission. He said the barge line had abided by the 
decisions of the Commission relating to joint rates, and indi- 
cated that he believed it to be a fair body. He said those who 
were complaining about non-regulation of the port-to-port rates 
wanted the water rates increased. He wanted no regulation 
of those rates where the minimum water rate would be the 
minimum rail rate, because that would put the water line out of 

iness. 
In reply to a question by Representative Shannon, General 
Ashburn denied that he had made a statement to the effect 
that. he would resort to use of trucks to avoid regulatiozs of 
the Commission as to rail-barge traffic. 

Representative Rich said he objected to General Ashburn 
running the barge line at the taxpayers’ expense—he believed 
the operation was against the principles of American business. 


. Why the 20 per cent differential in barge rates under rail rates? 


he asked. General Ashburn said because that was about all 
the traffic would bear, that it yielded a proper return and that 
the Commission had several times decided that it was about 
the proper differential. 

General Ashburn stuck repeatedly to the requirements of 
the Denison barge line act when pressed as to when the gov- 
ernment would get out of the barge business. He said Con- 
gress could change the law but that as long as it was the law 
the operations would continue as provided therein. 

Representative Rich thought the time would never come 
when a finding would be made that proper channels and rates 
existed—two of the conditions named in the law to be met be- 
fore the government should cease barge operations. 

“You fellows get into something and you go on and on,” 
declared Mr. Rich. 

The army engineers were anxious to get into some business 
instead of staying in the jobs it was intended they should fill, 
in his poinion, and they should get back to those jobs. 

General Ashburn said he did not determine whether chan- 
nels were adequate—that he had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Rich declared the people were beginning to realize 
what these government activities were costing and that they 
wanted relief. He said he was thinking of the man in the field 
and the shop who had to pay the taxes. General Ashburn said 
he was thinking of him, too, and insisted that the barge line 
operations were beneficial and not detrimental in any sense. 

Because politicians had written something into the law was 
no reason it should stay there, in the opinion of Mr. Rich. There 
would be extension of waterways forever, in his opinion, unless 
somebody stopped those pressing for such extensions. 

“You are off on the wrong tack,’ said General Ashburn. 
“tT have nothing to do with channels. I was educated at West 
Point and I have done my share of fighting. I have some ideas 
that I think are valuable to my country and I have presented 
my idea.” 

Asked whether something should not be charged against 
the barge line for use of the waterways, the general referred 
to land grants to railroads as an offset. He did not think the 
barge line was the cause of the loss of one cent to the railroads. 
He said he had issued a challenge two years ago for the rail- 
roads to show where trains had been taken off because of the 
barge line competition and that it had not been answered. 

Not to exceed three-tenth of one per cent of the freight of 
the United States was carried on the barge line, said he. All 
the propaganda against the barge line came from the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, he said. 


The barge line had no secret rates, said he. 
quoted was available to all, he continued. 


: Reverting to railroad propaganda against the barge line, 
fe named “Railroad Data,’ published by the eastern railroads. 
He said matter from this was published in small newspapers 
throughout the country and republished and that it was impos- 
sible for his organization, which was operated on a sane and 
Sensible basis, to answer the charges. 

“You have free postal service?” asked Mr. Rich. 

General Ashburn replied in the affirmative and thought it 
was justified. 

Mr. Rich directed attention to the fact that the Post Office 
was “in the hole’ every year. 

‘I’ve got a government job and so have you,” said he, “and 
Iam thinking of the fellow back home who is paying for this.” 
_ Mr. Rich said he disagreed with the general that the barge 
line should have free mail service. 

“I think you are fooling the people that you are making 
money,” said he, 

General Ashburn said he had said the corporation did not 
bay interest or taxes and that it had free mail service. 

Mr. Rich did not think that the people had yet appreciated 
What the facts were and that when they did they would rise 
Up in revolt against such things. 


Any rate 
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General Ashburn said the corporation paid no rent for 
the space occupied in the War Munitions building in Wash- 
ington. 

“You ought to be charged for that,” 
don’t think you know how to figure costs.” 

General Ashburn thought as long as the space was available 
in a building owned by the people his agency—an agency for 
the people—should not have to pay rent. 

The government was paid for the printing of the corpora- 
tion done in the government printing office, it was stated. 

Mr. Rich then took up the question of charging water lines 
something for the use of the waterways so that the people might 
be reimbursed to some extent for the money spent by them 
on the waterways. General Ashburn’s reply was that all trans- 
portation had been subsidized—was now subsidized. Asked how 
the railroads were subsidized now, he referred to the surcharge 
on travel in Pullman cars. It was not developed in that connec- 
tion that the surcharge is paid by the traveler getting the serv- 
ice and that this “subsidy” did not come out of the public 
treasury. 

Mr. Rich declared in general against the government sub- 
sidy idea and thought most of them should be abolished. 

General Ashburn thought subsidies should be granted to 
all forms of transportation—railroads, waterways, highways and 
airways. 

Improvement of waterways had been going on for 120 years, 
said General Ashburn, and of the $1,500,000,000 spent on them, 
only about one-third was for improvements for strictly naviga- 
tion purposes. 

Mr. Rich thought it was about time to stop spending money 
for waterways. 

Representative Pettengill asked questions to develop that 
the barge line’s financial statements could not be accepted by 
a prospective purchaser of the line as reflecting actual cost 
conditions that would have to be met by a private operator. 
General Ashburn said that the prospective purchaser would 
ascertain the costs. 

The corporation also paid no income taxes, the general 
said in answer to a question. 

Mr. Rich thought if the corporation charged “ordinary costs” 
it would be “in the hole.” He said he did not think that the 
statements the barge line was putting out to the American peo- 
ple so far as costs were concerned were proper statements for 
the government to put out. He said the principle under which 
the barge line operated was wrong—that the capital costs should 
be taken into consideration. 

Asked by Mr. Pettengill what return a private barge cor- 
poration should earn, the general said it would be lucky to 
have a net return of 5 per cent on the investment. It was then 
shown, that the barge line would have had to earn a net of $1,- 
200,000 to make a return of 5 per cent on its net worth of ap- 
proximately $24,000,000, and that it had failed by over a mil- 
lion dollars to do that, on its cost basis. 

For the first seven months of this year the lower Mississippi 
part of the service showed a net income of $551,274, and the 
net worth of the property allocated to that service was stated 
to be about $16,000,000. General Ashburn said, however, that 
that net worth was for only about the last year and that a net 
worth of about $10,000,000 for the last three or four years would 
be more accurate. 

As to the intimation of Mr. Rich that army officers tried 
to create jobs for themselves, General Ashburn said he had been 
offered as much as $75,000 to take a position in private business 
and also that he could retire on a salary about $2,200 less than 
he was now getting. 

Mr. Rich asked whether the general had not made a job for 
his son—was not his son working for the corporation? The 
general said that was true—that he was paid $300 a month 
and that he was earning it. He said his son had resigned from 
the army to help him out. He also explained that there were 
two retired army officers on his staff, having not mentioned 
them earlier in the hearing. 

Asked by Mr. Pettengill about the prospects for the upper 
Mississippi service becoming attractive to private capital, the 
general said it would be some time before that would happen. 
He said a 9-foot channel in the upper river was being advo- 
cated yet they “don’t use us to capacity on a 6-foot channel.” 

General Ashburn thought the government might get out 
of the barge business in the next five or ten years if the barge 
services were not extended further than to the upper Missis- 
sippi, Missouri and Illinois rivers as now planned. He said he 
had received a report from army enigneers to the effect that 
the Illinois waterway to Chicago would be opened about May, 
1933. 

General Ashburn reiterated that barge lines should pay 
nothing for the use of waterways. If tolls were charged, “you 
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destroy all you started out to do,” said he, agreeing that if tolls 
were charged, the railroads would get the business. 

American ships, said the general in reply to a question, 
should be permitted to go free through the Panama Canal. 

“Isn’t that socialistic?” asked Mr. Rich. 

The general did not think so. Mr. Rich asked where the 
money came from to provide the canal and waterway facilities. 
The people had furnished the money and hadn’t kicked, said 
the general. But they’re kicking now, commented Mr. Rich. 

‘Mr. Pettengill did not think on the basis of the general’s 
figures that the lower Mississippi service of the barge line had 
demonstrated an earning capacity that would attract private 
capital. The general said there were two or three interests ready 
to offer to buy that part of the service if it were offered for 
sale. Under the present law, the entire Mississippi service must 
be sold or leased as one unit and the lower Mississippi service 
can not be sold separately. 

Toward the close of the hearing General Ashburn, reverting 
to the question of the corporation having free mail service, said 
he would admit, perhaps, that the corporation should pay for 
its postage and that he would look into that. 

Asked by Mr. Pettengill if the general knew of any rail 
executive who approved of the barge line operations, the general 
said half a dozen or so had done so in conversations with him. 

“Why are the railroads fighting the barge line?” 

“The railroads are in bad shape,” said the general. 
have to have an alibi and that’s the alibi.” 

The automobile, passenger and freight, the pipe line and 
the power transmission line were the agencies that had hurt 
the railroads, said the general. 

The waterways, in his opinion, had not hurt the railroads 
“a single cent.” 


mM 2. 


“They 


SHIPPERS’ CONFERENCE 


The Traffic World New York Bureau 


A motion that the Shippers’ Conference of Greater New 
York place itself on record before the Commission as in favor 
of the rate schedules about to be published by the Seatrain 
Lines, Inc., was adopted at the meeting of the conference 
September 14, 

The discussion arose over the announcement of the inten- 
tion of the Morgan Line, Mallory Line, Southern Steamship 
Company, and the Chicago Association of Commerce to apply 
to the Commission for suspension of the ocean and rail rates 
to be published by the lines. 

It was pointed out by Dabney T. Waring, chairman of the 
rate construction and tariffs committee, that Seatrain Line 
officials hold that the Commission has no authority to fix mini- 
mum ocean and rail rates and, therefore, cannot suspend the 
tariffs on the ground that the rates are too low. The point 
also was made that the Commission had no authority to suspend 
newly established rates, but was limited to action on changes 
of rates. 

W. H. Chandler, traffic manager of the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation, expressed the view that the new service would be likely 
to open up sources of traffic not tapped by existing steamship 
services and that there was little reason to fear that the latter 
would be injuriously affected by the new form of competition. 

Less than carload business from nearby inland territory, 
Mr. Chandler said, would still be likely to go to the regular 
steamships, while liquid commodities movable in tank cars and 
some descriptions of building materials not handled by regular 
ship lines could be handled in carload lots by the new service 
at reasonable rates. Similar views were expressed by J. P. 
Magill. 

Another motion directed the rate committee of the con- 
ference to join with other interests in opposing cancellation of 
joint through rates from C. F, A. Territory to Hampton Roads 
by the Chesapeake and Ohio and Norfolk and Western on 
the ground that this was another effort of the railroads to 
cripple water transportation. 

A statement in regard to charges for handling less than 
carload freight at the new union inland freight station to be 
opened October 3 was submitted by William H. Connell, traffic 
manager of the Port of New York Authority. 

“Late in July the railroads informed us,” the statement 
said, “that they were considering a platform charge at the new 
station for the movement of inbound freight from the place 
of piling to the tailboard of the consignee’s truck or to the 
building elevators. We promptly advised that, in accordance 
with the original understanding with the carriers, we would 
expect this building to take the flat New York rate without any 
additions thereto. 

“We were finally advised on August 30 that the carriers had 
decided that, when and if request is made by consignee at the 
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station for delivery by the station forces of inbound freight 
to consignee’s tailboard or building elevator, it will be done by 
the station forces at an additional charge of 11%c per 100 pound, 
and minimum of 5c per package. 

“Such service and charge, however, are entirely optiona| 
with the consignee and he may continue as at other freight 
houses and pier stations to load his own truck with his ow) 
labor and receive his freight at the flat New York rate.” 

Election of Milton P. Bauman, industrial traffic manager, 
as chairman of the Shippers’ Conference, succeeding William 
J. Mathey, who resigned to become vice president of the 
Hoboken Manufacturers’ Railroad and general freight agent of 
Seatrain Lines, Inc., was announced by the board of governors. 
The change became effective September 7. It also was ap. 
nounced that Frank Rich, traffic manager of J. C. Penney Com. 
pany, had been moved up to first vice chairman and that A, ¢ 
Welsh, traffic manager of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
had been elected second vice chairman. 


U. S. COMPETITION WITH BUSINESS 


The National Coal Association has protested to the Shannon 
congressional committee that is investigating government com. 
petition with business, against the policies of the government. 
owned Panama railroad company with reference to its refusal 
to coal companies to lease land or dock space in the Canal 
Zone or permit them to engage in the sale of coal to vessels 
passing through the canal. The association also _ protested 
against the coal purchasing policy of the government line at 
Hampton Roads, Va. 


SCHEDULED AIR TRANSPORT 


“Beginning with a single route operated by the government 
for the purpose of carrying air mail, American air transport has 
developed into a well-organized nationwide system of commer. 
cial air lines over which aircraft fly at regular, frequent inter. 
vals with mail, goods and passengers—a system which has put 
the United States in a position of world leadership in the field 
of air transportation,” says the aeronautics branch of the De. 
partment of Commerce in its bulletin No. 23 entitled, “Sched- 
uled Air Transportation.” 

At present American air transport companies are operating 
routes aggregating 29,500 domestic and 19,000 foreign miles of 
airways. Six hundred airplanes and 700 pilots employed in 
these operations are fulfilling schedules calling for the flying 
of over 150,000 miles every 24 hours, about 40 per cent of which 
are flown in the night, according to the bulletin. In 1931 the 
American-operated domestic and foreign air lines carried 522,345 
passengers, 105,000 more than the number in 1930 and three 
times as many as carried in 1929. The development of sched- 
uled air transport operations, it is held, is founded primarily 
on the following facts: 

1, That air transport offers greater speed than any form of sur- 
face transportation. 

2. That the freedom of air transport from limitations imposed 
upon surface transportation by topography enables it to offer ma- 
terial savings in time in addition to those made possible by the in- 
herent speed of the airplane. 

3. That the operators are paying special attention to the comfort 
and convenience of their service in order that their passengers may 
be free to enjoy to the utmost this scenic mode of travel with its 
freedom from dust and dirt. 

4, That the safety and reliability of air transpor tation is demon- 
—-*, by the day-in and day-out operations of the air lines. 

hat payment to air mail contractors now is on a space-mileage 
heule, and combined passenger and mail service is encouraged under 
the provisions of existing air mail legislation. ; 

6. That careful attention is being given to the selection of logical 
routes and the provision of equipment adapted to the needs of the 
particular service involved. 

7. That air lines are effecting exchanges of traffic with other car- 
riers and are cooperating in the matter of schedules, permitting ready 
connections when transferring from one line to another or to or from 
surface transportation systems. 

8. That operators are cooperating in attacking a perplexing prob- 
lem which has arisen in the development of other forms of trans- 
portation, namely, that of educating the public to the advantages of 
the services offered and of developing a demand for these services. 

9. That air lines are operating on more frequent and more con- 
venient schedules and are keeping the fares as low as possible con- 
sistent with the services rendered. 


UNION INLAND FREIGHT TERMINAL 


About 400 railroad traffic men and shippers visited the new 
Union Inland Freight Station September 9 when the $16,000,000 
structure erected by the Port of New York Authority was 
thrown open to public inspection, preliminary to dedication 
ceremonies October 3. 


TENTATIVE VALUATIONS 

Valuation No. 1118, Outer Harbor Terminal Railway Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. Tentative valuation. Value for rate mak- 
ing purposes of property owned and used for common carrier 
purposes found to be $101,000 as of December 31, 1927. 
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TOO MUCH REGULATION 


VERREGULATION was assigned as a primary reason for 

difficulties of the railroads in a statement issued by a spe- 
cial committee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
following conclusion of a series of three conferences on the 
plight of the railroads, at Chicago, September 13. The report 
of the committee, which is composed of twelve members rep- 
resenting shippers, bankers, and the railroads, will be presented 
to the annual meeting of the board of the national chamber, in 
Washington, September 23 and 24. It is expected to put the 
resources of the national organization behind a demand for 
revision of the legislative restraints on the railroads and cur- 
tailment of Commission power. 

A formal statement issued by the committee at the con- 
clusion of its Chicago meeting charged that “‘much of the present 
credit difficulties” of the railroads is a result of excessive and 
rigid regulation by the Commission. A set of recommendations 
to be presented by the committee to the annual meeting of the 
poard of the chamber will recommend repeal of the recapture 
clause of the transportation act and call for other revisions in 
transportation laws. 

“In its discussion, the committee was in agreement that 
there is need for new transportation policies, taking into ac- 
count the changed conditions surrounding railroad transporta- 
tion,’ said the statement issued by the committee. “As the 
first step in this direction the committee is expected to recom- 
mend that proper financial stabilization of the railroads, like 
any other industrial operation, requires that they should have 
freedom of opportunity to make earnings in accordance with 
business conditions, reduce their fixed indebtedness and estab- 
lish adequate reserves. 

‘It is the belief of the committee that much of the present 
credit difficulties of the railroads are due to excessive rigid 
policies of regulation. This applies both as to the existing 
system of control over rates, earnings, and financial policies, 
and to the elaborate regulation of details of railroad equipment 
and operation.” 

It is understood that, prior to the conclusion of the meeting 
of the special committee a recommendation calling for a re- 
distribution of the tax burden was included in the legislative 
program. Nothing official was said on the subject, but it is un- 
derstood that the committee will urge relief for the railroads 
from contributions to their competitors on the highways and 
waterways through taxation. Just what form such relief would 
take was not made clear. The matter was considered in con- 
nection with general discussion as to the effect of competition 
of the unregulated transportation agencies on the railroads. 

The committee concluded its deliberations at noon Septem- 
ber 18, having been in session all the previous day. Its recom- 
mendations are not to be made public until after their pres- 
entation to the board of the national organization, according 
to statements in Chicago. 

The chairman of the committee is F. C. Dillard of Sher- 
man, Tex. The other members are: C. E. Bockus, president 
of the Clinchfield Coal Company, New York; E. George Butler, 
secretary of the John C. Butler Company, Savannah, Ga.; J. S. 
Crutchfield, president, American Fruit Growers, Pittsburgh; 
Pierpont V. Davis, vice-president, National City Company, New 
York; Carl B. Dennett, president, General Capital Corporation, 
Boston; Thomas H. Hanrahan, president, Buffalo Freight Ter- 
minal Warehouse Company, Buffalo; Dr. Emory R. Johnson, 
dean, Wharton School of Finance, Philadelphia; E. B. Ober, 
president, Motor Power Equipment Company, St. Paul; W. L. 
Petrikin, chairman, Great Western Sugar Company, Denver; 
H. A. Seandrett, president, Milwaukee, Chicago; Harry A. 
Wheeler, president, Railroad Equipment Finance Corporation, 
Chicago, and R. B. White, president, Central Railroad of New 
Jersey, New York. 


TRUCK COAL COMPETITION 


Sixteen railroads entering St. Louis are considering a peti- 
tion from the Illmo Retail Coal Association, with members in 
Missouri and Illinois, for a reduction of twenty-five cents a ton 
in the coal rate from the Mount Olive and Standard districts in 
Illinois. The retail coal dealers asked for the concession in 
order to enable them to meet the competition of dealers obtain- 
ing coal from the Illinois mines by motor truck. 

The dealers presented their case orally to a committee 
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representing the carriers at a hearing in the Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Thursday, September 8. 

Robert Miller, president of Carter Brothers, Inc., East St. 
Louis, said that the railroads had lost to the motor trucks sev- 
enty per cent of the high-grade coal tonnage which they hauled 
four years ago. 

The dealers stated that 3,000 trucks were engaged in coal 
carrying from the Illinois mines to St. Louis and East St. Louis 
last winter. The truckers, they averred, were not even com- 
pelled to pay the ordinary business tax. 

E. J. Wallace, president of the St. Louis Coal Club, declared 
that many did not even display licenses on their vehicles, and 
they contributed nothing in taxes to St. Louis or East St. Louis. 
The regular dealers, on the other hand, had $1,000,000 invested 
in tangible properties and paid all taxes from the property to 
the gasoline. 

The retailers said trucking concerns owning 1,500 to 2,000 
vehicles, used in the open seasons on construction and other 
work, diverted them to coal-hauling from the Illinois mines in 
the winter. Illinois farmers, they stated, operated 200 to 300 
trucks in the coal hauling from the mines to consumers. 

One truck operator, they told the committee, last winter 
hauled 45,000 tons from the mines at a profit of fifty cents a 
ton. 

The petitioners also stated that trucking was causing a 
larger quantity of low grade coal to be brought to the market, 
resulting in greater use of oil and gas for heating, and making 
the smoke nuisance worse. 


SECURITY OWNERS’ VIEWS 


That the subsidies granted by the federal and state govern- 
ments incident to the development of the national and local 
highway systems and the attendant growth of motor vehicle 
operation, considered in conjunction with the facilities of the 
steam railroads, have provided the country with a transporta- 
tion system more than adequate for years to come is the belief 
expressed by Milton W. Harrison, president of the Security 
Owners’ Association, expressed in connection with the announce- 
ment that Mr. Harrison had completed a comprehensive report 
on “the highway situation as related to motor truck competition 
with rail carriers.” 

The report emphasized the destructive competition with 
which the railroads had had to cope by reason of the freedom 
of motor operations from the restrictions of federal regulation of 
rates. Alluding to the financial effect of motor vehicle expansion 
upon railroad earnings, Mr, Harrison’s report, according to the 
announcement, contends that if, in the period of depression, the 
revenue earned by trucks and busses had been allotted to the 
railroads, about sixty cents in net revenue would have been 
realized by the railroads out of each dollar earned by the motors. 

According to the announcement of the association, the high- 
ways report is one of several basic studies upon which the 
Security Owners’ Association has been engaged for more than 
a year in an effort to focus attention upon the railroad problem 
with especial reference to the depression and in order to develop 
a program of legislative recommendations contributing toward 
the restoration of railroad credit and the rehabilitation of the 
railroad industry. Other studies cover the competition of water- 
ways, of commercial aviation, of pipe lines, and the elimination 
of grade crossings jointly by states and railroads, as well as the 
effect of Reconstruction Finance Corporation loans upon capital 
structures. 

The association, composed of investors in railroad securities, 
including in its membership more than 1,200 natonal banks, state 
banks and trust companies, 400 mutual savings banks, 100 life, 
fire and casualty insurance companies and thousands of indi- 
viduals, is preparing, according to the announcement, through its 
executive committee, to urge federal and state authorities to 
bring about effectual coordination of the steam and motor 
transportation services. 

By reason of the financial responsibility of the railroads and 
because of their experience, the association will urge that the 
coordinated services be brought under the control of rail man- 
agement. Continuing, a statement about Mr. Harrison’s report 
says: 

It will be necessary to bring about changes in public policy to 


effect the greatest measure of rail-highway coordination. . 
The economic justification of the national policy towards highway 
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expansion has been open to serious question,’ Mr. Harrison stated. 
“The government is spending an ever-increasing portion of its income 
for highway purposes, but despite this the highways are not, and 
undoubtedly never will be, entirely self-supporting. . 

The development of hard-surfaced roads, inlaid waterways, pipe 
lines and aviation have drawn to themselves traflic formerly carried 
by the railroads. The regulatory restrictions to which the railroads 
are subjected have hindered their efforts to meet this competition. 

This growth has come in response to public demand, and such 
agencies, of course, do fulfill a definite economic function. The 
problem, therefore, is to evolve a public policy which will assure the 
most economic use of all transportation and that will permit each 
to grow. . 

In the early days of the motor the railroads were misled into 
encouraging the building of highways in the belief that they would 
provide additional traffic by providing feeders and through the ton- 
nage of highway materials, as well as the products of motor vehicle 
manufacturers. In most instances, however, the railroads did not 
foresee the competition which would result from highway development. 

From 1920 to 1930 motor vehicle registration increased from one 
million to nearly three and one-half million units, or 245 per cent. 
Nearly two-thirds of all trucks are owned by individuals possessing 
but one truck, although mergers have changed this somewhat 
recently. ; 

A railroad cannot lower its rate to meet competition without 
submitting the new rate to the Interstae Commerce Commission for 
approval. The rate may be refused as being discriminatory or as 
not sufficiently compensatory. The Commission has found that 
some truck operators maintain substantially lower rates in one direc- 
tion than in another in order to induce return loading when there is 
a heavier volume moving in one direction than in another. At present 
there is no contro] over interstate movement of trucks nor is there 
uniformity in state laws respecting their use of highways. There is 
no similarity in laws governing weight limitation or taxation of 
trucks. Truck regulaton is minor compared to railroad restrictions. 
This gives to the trucks definite advantages over the railroads in the 
competition for business. 


The association likewise contended that the property invest- 
ment placed the railroads at a disadvantage against motor opera- 
tion, by reason of less expensive equipment costs per unit and 
of the freedom from right-of-way and terminal costs enjoyed by 
trucks. Continuing, the report says: 


In spite of inroads upon carload traffic which the trucks have 
made upon railroad revenue, the chief competition is felt in the less- 
carload traffic, the report cites, and as the less-carload traffic 
diverted is mostly higher profit traffic, the railroads have suffered 
seriously from this financial encroachment. 

Then again, the railroads at the urgent solicitation of automobile 
manufacturers built large capacity freight cars by the thousands, only 
to have those cars stand idle the last few years while those manu- 
facturers moved their output over the highways. The idle capital 
invested in idle equipment has been very expensive to the railroads 
‘because of this fundamental change in the handling of automobile 
traffic. 


It has been contended, the report stated, that highway expen- 
ditures are largely responsible for the great increase in railroad tax- 
ation in the last ten years and that the railroads are forced to subsi- 
dize their competitors. Railroad taxes in 1929 amounted to four 
hundred millions of dollars, or 6.3 per cent of operating income. 
Highway expenditures increased, 1930 over 1923, more than the tax paid 
by the railroads. Of the total highway income received 1923-1929, 
users of the highways through gasoline and motor vehicles taxes paid 
only 32 per cent, the balance having been raised through bonds, 
appropriations from general property tax and federal aid. It appears, 
therefore, that both the general public and the railroads are subsidiz- 
ing the highway carriers to the extent of 55 per cent of total cost of 
maintenance and development. 


There is an increasing tendency by the railroads to enter the 
motor vehicle transportation field: 32 railroads have invested $46,000,- 
000 in motor transportation companies controlled by them. Seventy- 
five per cent of this investment, said Mr. Harrison, is owned by 
four large railroads, namely the New Haven, Pennsylvania, South- 
ern and the Great Northern. The activities are devoted largely to 
bus operations, where there is not the possibility of regaining as 
much traffic to diminish net losses as with trucking. A number of 
railroad companies are conducting experiments with rail-highway 
service, containers service, etc., designed to protect traffic from com- 
petition with trucking companies. In most instances, where the 
railroads have tried to regain some of their lost traffic with some 
form of truck service, though without coordination, their efforts have 
not been very successful. 


Federal regulation as to rates and convenience of service is 
essential to true rail-highway coordination. Under present conditions 
it is impossible to carry shipments using rail-highway service on 
through billing. Under adequate regulation the irresponsible carrier 
would disappear. Competition between rail and highway carriers 
would more fully respect the rights of shippers and the public and 
the independent trucker would make way for the coordinated facil- 
ities capable of rendering that service at lower cost. The private 
carrier transporting his goods to destination and hauling return loads 
at any price would be eliminated. Relieved of such competition, the 
railroads would benefit in credit and financial stability. 


Discrepancies existing in state regulation as to size and weight 
of vehicles, lack of uniformity in gasoline taxes, etc., should be 
corrected. The highways should be made as nearly self-supporting 
as possible and the maximum amount consistent with continued 
utilization should be collected from those operating over them. It 
likewise stands to reason that those operators using public facilities 
to perform commercial service should pay a premium for the 
privilege. 


Among the conclusions drawn by Mr. Harrison in his report 
were the following: 


Railroads are hampered in meeting motor competition by regula- 
tion, while regulation of highway carriers is sporadic and often 
ineffectual. 

The competitive advantages of railroads over trucks are: greater 
permanency of operation, greater dependability and greater financial 
responsibility. 
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Revenue loss to railroads has been felt chiefly in less-carloaq 
business. 

As highway traffic developed the railroads not only lost the 
tonnage formerly derived from haulage of materials but they felt the 
inroads upon their traffic because of the enlarged highway system 
tapping new markets and new regions for their motor competitors 

The tax funds spent in creating our national highway system 
have fostered a tremendous over-capacity of transportation facilities 

The railroads spent 5% billions of dollars on their plants 1920-1999 
which equipped them with surplus capacity in the peak year 1929 
while the increased investment in motor vehicles and roads, 1929 over 
1923, was $32,117,000,000. 

Uniform principles of taxation should be adopted by the states so 
that highway users would contribute the maximum amount of tax 
funds consistent with utilization of the roads. Protection of the 
public likewise demands uniform regulation of size, weight and speed 
of motor vehicles. 

The future of the railroads lies in coordination of their points 
of superiority with those of the truck, thus providing an economic 
service superior to either. The public would be better served and 
the highways relieved of much useless congestion. The efforts of 
the railroads should be directed toward these ends. 


FOR TRUCK REGULATION 


The National Association for Motor Truck Regulation has 
been organized, with ten states represented on its board of 
directors. It was created in the belief that “all the competitive 
transportation agencies should be permitted to flourish under 
fair and equal treatment.” In a bulletin issued by the New 
Jersey Chamber of Commerce, which was instrumental in bring- 
ing about the association, the new organization is said to repre- 
sent, “not the railroads or the truckmen, but the shippers who 
produce the commerce that these two interests are competing 
to carry.” 

Norman F. Titus is president of the association. He ig 
chairman of the special committee of the New Jersey State 
Chamber of Commerce which drafted the bill for regulation of 
interstate truck operations that became H. R. 12,229 late in the 
last Congress. The bill is being distributed for study before 
Congress reconvenes. Other officers of the association are: 
Vice president, E. L. Hart, traffic manager, Atlanta Freight 
Bureau, Atlanta, Ga.; S. P. Puffer, managing director, Chamber 
of Commerce, Charleston, W. Va.; Charles E. Vose, industrial 
traffic manager, Boston, Mass., and William E. Rosenbaum, in- 
dustrial traffic manager, St. Louis, Mo.; secretary, Milton P. 
Bauman, industrial traffic manager, Jersey City, N. J.; chair- 
man of the board, William Hildebrand, vice-president, Thomas 
A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. 

In the bulletin referred to it is pointed out that New Jersey 
has a special interest in “this extremely controversial public 
question” of motor transport regulation. In part it says: 


The geographical position of the state between New York and 
Philadelphia, our own extensive terminal and export facilities, our 
modern motor traffic arteries, and the largest railroad mileage in 
proportion to area of any state, have induced competitive conditions 
on a scale unknown to any other part of the country. 

This special interest prompted the New Jersey State Chamber of 
Commerce to make an effort to hasten some degree of regulation of 
interstate motor vehicle common carriers through the reconciliation 
ee legislative proposals and an agreement on fair, essential 
principles. 


Shippers, it is stated, have a substantial interest in motor 
truck regulation. “An increasing number of them realize that 
the trend in transportation is chaotic and that, if it is allowed 
to continue, it is very likely to result in a breakdown of our 
transportation arteries,” says the bulletin. Orderly considera- 
tion of the issues involved is paramount, it argues, and, for 
that reason, the association has been formed. The purpose of 
the association will be to determine and express the public 
interest in the matter, the bulletin pointing out that “motor 
trucking interests have opposed federal regulation at hearings 
in Washington with the plea that motor truck regulation should 
be sponsored by the individual states. At hearings before the 
state legislature they have put forth the claim that federal 
legislation should be established first.” 

Communities dependent on railroad taxes find themselves 
faced with bankruptcy because of inroads on railroad revenues 
made by wasteful motor truck competition, according to the 
statement. At the same time, it is added, much of the cost 
of construction and maintenance of highawys is being assessed 
against real and personal property, rather than against users 
and beneficiaries of the highways. 


TEXAS COTTON RATES 


Should the Texas Railroad Commission grant the applica- 
tion of the Fort Worth and Denver and the Burlington-Rock 
Island railroads for authority to establish carload rates on un- 
compressed cotton from points on their lines to the Gulf ports 
of Galveston, Houston, and Texas City it would mean a revo: 
lution in cotton freight rates, which, from the time of the first 
shipment of that commodity by rail, have been based on quan: 
tity shipments, according to O. D. Hudnall, chief of the rate- 
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making department of the commission. The application has 
peen set for public hearing by the representative of the port 
interests of Galveston, Houston, and Texas City and is opposed 
by the owners of interior compresses and business interests 
generally of the territory that would be affected in the pro- 
posed change. 

The proposal to apply carload rates instead of quantity 
rates on cotton has been under discussion by railroad and cot- 
ton shipping and concentration interests for several months. 
Following conferences in Galveston and Dallas, at which the 
subject was discussed, all of the railroads of Texas, with the 
exception of the Fort Worth and Denver and the Burlington- 
Rock Island, rejected the proposal. 


MOTOR TRUCK REGULATION 


(Bulletin of Ohio State Department of Agriculture, Division of Markets) 


Every large produce market in the country is passing 
through periods of demoralizing prices, due to unregulated motor 
truck transportation. These periods occur with such irregu- 
larity that they have practically forced the old law of supply 
and demand out of the picture. 

Under the present conditions the problem of maintaining 
any regular flow of agricultural products from the producer to 
the consumer is hopeless. There is either a feast or a famine. 
If it were possible to pass the low price, prevailing on any 
market, due to heavy unexpected motor truck arrivals, on to 
the consuming public there might be some redeeming features 
to this picture; however, this is usually impossible as the prod- 
uct forced on to the market suddenly and unexpectedly usually 
deteriorates before it can pass through the channels of con- 
sumption even at prices far below the cost of production. The 
next day these unregulated trucks bury some other market 
with an avalanche of products. As a result buyers are con- 
tinually between the “Devil and the Deep Blue Sea.” They 
don’t dare buy when they can, and can’t when they want to. 

The Ohio Division of Markets has no criticism to a regu- 
lated economic system of motor truck transportation. For over 
a year we have been continuously warning our producers of 
this situation. We have personally warned our agricultural 
leaders and the menace is increasing instead of decreasing. 
The Ohio Division of Markets cannot fight this situation single 
handed. 

Ohio’s produce markets are in the most demoralized condi- 
tion they have ever been and this condition will grow worse 
in place of better unless supplies can be regulated in a more 
orderly manner than at present and this cannot be accomplished 
unless reasonable and quitable restrictions are placed on our 
present unregulated system of motor truck transportation. 


N. Y. STORE DOOR DELIVERY 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Following denial September 13 by the United States Cir- 
cuit Court: of Appeals of the request of four Brooklyn terminal 
companies for a stay of all proceedings, pending appeal, in 
their suit for an injunction against the store door delivery 
service to be established by the railroads serving the New 
York metropolitan district, D. T. Lawrence, chairman of the 
Trunk Line Association, announced that an official tariff cover- 
ing the service would be filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The terminal companies’ suit had previously suffered a de- 
feat in the federal court and, though the case will be heard 
in October by the Federal Court of Appeals, the rail carriers 
are free, in the meantime, to proceed with their plans. The 
formal statement issued by Mr. Lawrence read as follows: 


The matter of store door collection and delivery at points in 
Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn and Queens and in New Jersey suburban 
territory, ordinarily taking New York rates in connection with traffic 
to and from points beyond a distance of 100 miles, was further 
considered today by the traffic and operating vice-presidents of 
New York lines. It was concluded that tariff would be issued on 
September 15 and filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to become effective on statutory notice, providing for these arrange- 
ments on both carload and less than carload traffic. 

: The new tariff will provide a schedule of basic charges to apply 
in addition to the freight charges for handling to and from shippers’ 
premises located within a distance not exceeding two miles from 
designated stations of the carriers, together with additonal charges 
to apply on carload shipments for hauls in excess of two miles. 

; The proposed arrangements contemplate that the truckman mak- 
ing delivery or accepting the freight shall act as the authorized 
agent of the rail carrier, the regulations governing the collection 
and delivery service being defined in the tariff in question which 
— — issued as a joint agency tariff for all of the New York 

il lines, 





Members of the Commission’s staff, who, in the course of 
their work will come in contact with the move of the New 
York railroads to establish so-called store door pick-up and 
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delivery service in the metropolitan area, assumed, when D. T. 
Lawrence, chairman of the Trunk Line Association, announced 
that a tariff would be filed with the Commission on September 15 
establishing charges, rules and regulations for such service, 
that the whole subject had been disposed of so far as the 
railroads could dispose of it. They assumed that all the New 
York lines would be parties to an agency terminal tariff setting 
forth the conditions under which the service would be per- 
formed and that the tariff would be filed on thirty days’ or 
statutory notice. They expected the tariff to reach them on 
the morning of September 15 but it was not received. 

The determination of the New York lines to file a tariff 
was reached after the federal court at Philadelphia had refused 
to stay its decision not to issue a temporary injunction against 
the proposal of the Pennsylvania to issue a store door delivery 
tariff. When the court refused to stay its decision pending 
further action by the metropolitan area terminal railroad and 
warehouse interests, it announced that it would hear the matter 
on its merits early in October. 

Decision by the New York lines to file tariffs was taken as 
indicating that their attorneys, particularly Henry Wolf Bikle, 
who conducted the defense for the Pennsylvania, had advised 
them that while the denial was merely of a temporary injunc- 
tion there was no reason to think that the court would reverse 
itself on the hearing on the merits and enjoin the establishment 
of the terminal service and that it was advisable on their part 
to go forward with their plans. 

Another assumption by the Commission men was that the 
opposing terminal companies would ask for the suspension of 
the terminal tariff or tariffs. Upon what grounds they would 
ask for suspension the Commission men were not willing to 
speculate. In their appeal to the courts the terminal com- 
panies contended that the establishment of the terminal serv- 
ice would be an extension of the lines of the Pennsylvania 
without that company first having obtained a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity. The court disagreed with them. There 
was a query as to whether the Commission, in view of the 
judicial determination even by the court of first instance, would 
go into the question under consideration in the court. The 
inclination was to think that it would not but would confine 
itself to questions as to the reasonableness of the rules, charges 
and regulations proposed by the New York lines. 


Tariff Filed 


The store door delivery and collection tariff applicable in 
New York and the Metropolitan District in New Jersey, Cur- 
lett’s I. C. C. No. A385, was filed with the Commission September 
16, effective October 17. It offers collection and delivery service 
within two miles of the nearest freight station by truck at 
charges in addition to the line haul rates on carloads and less 
than carloads, on request, on all freight except dangerous, per- 
ishable, fragile, and very valuable commodities. On carload 
freight, 36,000 pounds and over, the lowest charge is six cents 
a hundred. On less than carload freight, first class and lower, 
the lowest charge is ten cents a hundred, minimum one dollar. 


HIGH RAIL FREIGHT RATES 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Referring to your comments on my letter in your September 
10 issue, it may be doubtful whether regulation of the trucks 
at this time would tend to reduce rail freight rates. It seems 
to me it would be more apt to encourage roads to keep on try- 
ing to get the rates now charged; it might mean to them that 
more of the truck traffic would come back to the roads and 
thus enable them to continue thinking that ‘they will be able 
to keep on getting their present rates. 

It may be sound to postpone a crisis in certain stages of 
liquidation but, if conditions referred to create the impasse we 
claim, they must be faced and, as Walter Lippmann has recently 
said, the definite practical problems must now be attacked with 
vigor. The national administration has done a great deal to 
stabilize our banking by the R. F. C. and there is a revival of 
confidence. However, this will not be for long if we evade 
and avoid doing the things that must be done so that commerce 
may be resumed. The Hickory Clay Products Co., 

Cleveland, O., Sept. 12, 1932. By Cloyd W. Miller. 


AN ERROR CORRECTED 


Editor The Traffic World: 
There is an error in the item headed “New Welland Canal” 
on page 429 of your issue of September 3. In this item it is 
said that the Welland Canal has “7 locks of 46% feet each and 
8 grand locks 1280 feet long.” 
The difference in elevation between Lake Ontario and Lake 
Erie is surmounted by 7 locks with a lift of 46% feet each, a 
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width of 80 feet, a depth over the miter sill of 30 feet, and a 
usable length if 820 feet. 

Lock No. 8 at Port Colbourne is designed merely to take 
care of any change in the surface level of Lake Erie. It is 1280 
feet long in order to allow two moderate sized vessels to enter at 
one time. S. A. Thompson, Secretary, 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

Washington, D. C., Sept. 8, 1932. 


TARIFF DISTRIBUTION 


Editor The Traffic World: 

Noting the article, “Tariff Distribution,’ by H. E. Young- 
gren, page 436, Traffic World, September 3, I wish to say I 
have had a similar experience with some of the largest tariff 
publishing bureaus, the only difference being that Mr. Young- 
gren received several unsatisfactory responses while [I did not 
receive any. 

The carriers claim they need money and have cut their 
expenses along various lines, often going to the extreme and 
beyond reason in an effort to save, yet they overlook an oppor- 
tunity when brought to their attention, ignoring it entirely. 
They could save a large sum by careful check of their mailing 
list. 

In this connection I call attention to the great waste of 
postage in mailing tariffs. I have often received in one mail 
from five to nine pieces of mail from one tariff publishing 
agent, each one containing one supplement and sometimes a 
single sheet, and each carrying the full legal postage. On two 
or three occasions I have taken the contents of the lot, adding 
one envelope, weighed them, and found they could have been 
legally mailed in one container for one-third of the postage 
paid on the lot. Considering the thousands of jobbers who 
receive these supplements almost daily, it is evident that a 
large sum could be saved by systematic condensing of mail 
in that office. 

I would like to have a contract with that bureau to take 
care of its mailing of tariffs, for 50 per cent of the amount 
of postage I could save them, to say nothing of the saving of 
envelopes or containers. 

Geo. W. Collins, General Traffic Manager, 

Kings Mills, O., Sept. 9, 1932. The Peters Cartridge Co. 


POSTAL OPERATING RESULTS 


For the fiscal year 1932 the gross deficiency in the postal 
service was approximately $204,000,000, and, notwithstanding a 
substantial reduction made in postal expenditures, the net de- 
ficiency was in excess of $150,000,000, Postmaster General Wal- 
ter F. Brown informed the National Association of Postmasters 
in an address at Springfield, Mass., September 15. 

Expenditures for the fiscal year 1932, which came to a 
close June 30, amounted to $797,000,000, but this included 
$41,000,000 for subsidies to shipping and aviation industries, 
according to the Postmaster General. There was an increase 
of $5,000,000 in subsidy payments in the fiscal year 1932 as 
compared with the fiscal year 1931. 

The revenues for the fiscal year 1932 have not yet been 
fully determined but they apparently amounted to about $593,- 
000,000, as compared with $656,000,000 in 1931 and $705,000,000 
in 1930, the latter having been the department’s “peak” year, 
according to Mr. Brown. 

In 1930 the gross postal deficit was $98,000,000 and in 1931, 
$146,000,000. The increase in the gross deficit to $204,000,000 
for 1932, said Mr. Brown, was due to the fact that “we have 
found it impossible to reduce our expenditures in anything like 
a direct ratio to the falling volume of the mails.” 

Mr. Brown referred to the department’s policy in favor of 
increased charges for certain services and pointed to the in- 
creases in the letter postage, second-class rates, and insurance, 
C. O. D., registry, money-order fees and air mail rates, and re- 
vision of parcel post rates. Continuing, he said, in part: 


It is, of course, impossible to make changes in the postal rate 
structure without affecting the volume of business done; and un- 
doubtedly these rate increases have curtailed our business at least 
to the extent anticipated. Since for many months the trend of the 
postal business has been sharply downward, it has not yet been pos- 
sible to determine more than approximately to what extent rate ad- 
justments have contributed to our present lowered volume, or, in 
other words, to what extent losses of volume have offset the revenues 
resulting from the higher schedule of rates. We do know that the 
revenues for July and August were about the same as for the first 
two months of last year, and we know also that these two months 
are the first we have had since the spring of 1930 in which no sub- 
stantial decline of receipts has appeared by comparison with the 
corresponding months of the preceding year. It is evident, of course, 
that the volume is less than a year ago, since with the higher rates 
we are getting about the same revenue. 

There is no basis for an accurate forecast of what the immediate 
future holds so far as postal business is concerned. But with the 
improved sentiment which now prevails generally, and particularly in 
trade and industrial circles, we think that it is not too much to hope 
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that the volume of the mails will soon begin to retrace the downwarj 
course which it followed throughout the fiscal year 1932, and that }, 
the end of the current fiscal year we shall have handled as mu¢, 
business, measured in terms of weight, volume, and number of pieces 
as during the fiscal year 1932. Should this hope be realized we yjj 
add to the normal revenues of 1932, which amounted to $593,000,000, th. 
sum of approximately $139,000,000, which is our estimate of the adqj. 
tional revenues which would accrue from the higher rates upon the 
volume handled last year. This wuold mean that the postal revenyss 
for the fiscal year 1933 would amount to $732,000,000. Since this estj. 
mate is based upon many conjectural and uncertain factors, it woul 
perhaps be more prudent to regard it as the maximum revenue which 
we can expect to secure during the year under the most favorable 
conditions which we can now foresee. ; 


Cut in Expenditures 


When it comes to the expenditure side of the Post Office budge 
for 1938, it is possible to make a more accurate estimate. As I haye 
said, our expenditures during the fiscal year 1932 amounted to 
$797,000,000. You are all familiar with the provisions of the economy 
law, as finally enacted by Congress following urgent recommendations 
by the President looking to a drastic curtailment of governmenta 
expenditures in the present emergency. As more than 70 per cent 
of the postal expenditures go for the salaries, wages, and allowance 
of our personnel, it is not surprising to find that the savings to be 
accomplished by the economy legislation so far as it affects the posta 
service will occur principally in these items. The economy law im. 
poses a reduction of 8% per cent in the salaries of postmasters, rura 
earriers, and supervisory employes at post offices; it requires that 
employes of all other classes, including the officers and employes of the 
department at Washington, shall be furloughed without pay fo 
periods aggregating one month during the year; it suspends automatic 
promotions; it reduces by one-half the extra compensation for night 
work; it curtails traveling allowances; and it provides that all em- 
ployes shall be separated from the service and placed on annuity 
immediately upon reaching retirement age. At the time this legisla- 
tion was under consideration, it was the deparment’s estimate that 
the savings during the year in the postal service would aggregate 
slightly more than $41,000,000, and there is no reason to suppose that 
this estimate will not be substantially borne out. We can say with 
assurance, therefore, that the postal expendtiures for the current 
fiscal year will not in any event exceed $756,000,000. Taking this figure 
in conjunction with our estimate of $732,000,000 as the postal revenues 
which will be collected if our volume for the year proves to be sub- 
stantially what it was in 1932, we come to a gross postal deficiency of 
$24,000,000. Allowing for non-postal expenditures, this would mean 
for the fiscal year 1933 a slight surplus of the revenues over expen- 
ditures for strictly postal purposes. In other words, the department 
has been placed within striking distance of a balanced budget. * * * 


Urges Economies 


I have spoken of the effect of the economy legislation upon postal 
expenditures, pointing out that this legislation would bring down our 
expenditures for the fiscal year 1933 from $797,000,000, which was the 
figure for the fiscal year 1932, to not more than $756,000,000, thus 
producing a saving of $41,000,000. And I suggested that on this basis, 
unless our business falls below the volume of 1932, the gross deficiency 
of postal revenues for the year would be $24,000,000 by comparison 
with more than $200,000,000 for the fiscal year 1932. This result, if it 
is achieved, will be attributable entirely to the legislation increasing 
postage rates and reducing the compensation of employes. It takes 
no account of economies which we ourselves may be able to bring 
about by administrative action. I do not consider that we shall have 
discharged our duty as public officials if we content ourselves with 
giving effect to the laws looking to a reduction of the postal deficit, 
and with providing an unimpaired postal service out of the reduced 
funds which are now available. It is our duty also to make such 
additional savings as we can. accomplish by efficient management, by 
stopping every crevice that leads to unnecessary costs, and by elimi- 
nating every non-essential expenditure into which we may have been 
led in former times. It is my observation that the postal service in 
the past may have been guilty, at least to some extent, of the same 
overexpansion which in industry has contributed largely to our pres- 
ent economic difficulties. * * * . 


Service Paying Its Way 


This leads me to speak again of the manifest wisdom of keeping 
at all times the closest possible balance between postal revenues and 
postal expenditures. In my opinion, the only sound theory for the 
administraticn of the postal service is that, broadly speaking, exten- 
sions of the service and the multiplication of facilities for the con- 
venience of postal patrons should at all times wait upon the adequacy 
of the revenues to support them. Such a theory compels recognition 
of a fact that this is too often overlooked, that when postal rev- 
enues are inadequate for the maintenance of the service, any exten- 
sion or improvement of postal facilities can be made only at the 
expense of the taxpayers at large. I adhere firmly to the principle 
that we can not justify any postal facility which is maintained at the 
direct expense of the taxpayers, simply to add something to the con- 
venience of a small portion of the public. The postal service should 
under no conditions be operated at a profit. The entire postage rev- 
enues should be dedicated to the maintenance of the service, and to 
such extensions and betterments as can be provided without adding 
to the tax burdens of the people. But, on the other hand, it is un- 
sound in principle and dangerous in practice to build up and maintain 
a postal service which can not be supported within the limits of the 
normal revenues. 

It is, of course, obvious in this connection that there can never 
be an exact balance between postal revenues and postal expenditures 
in any one year. The volume of the mails is peculiarly sensitive to 
the impulses and disturbances of business; and in times like these, 
when there is an extraordinary recession in commerce and industry, 
there is bound to be an excess of expenditures over revenues at the 
normal postage rates, even if facilities are strictly limited in accord- 
ance with the principle of which I have spoken. But if this principle 
is followed, these periods will in the long run be balanced by other 
periods during which there will be an excess of revenues over expen- 
ditures. The trouble probably is—and it is the same trouble, it 
seems to me, which has attended industrial and business management 
generally—that_ in times of prosperity, when business is good, when 
the mails are heavy, when the revenues are high, sufficient thought 
is not given to the possibility of a subsequent reaction. The entire 
current revenues are at once pledged for the expansion and improve- 
ment of the service. New mail routes are opened up, frequency is 
increased on existing routes, new post offices, new stations, and new 
branches are established, and large additions are made to the per- 
sonnel. All these things raise the fixed charges for the maintenance 
of the service, and should a business recession occur the department 
is found with a plant far exceeding its service necessities and its 
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SIGNPOSTS 
ALONG THE ROAD 


Indications of better times are evident along the 
road we travel. 


The improved outlook in agriculture—good 
crops, advancing prices. 


Growing activity in industry—depleted inven- 
tories, an increase in public buying stimulated 
by renewed confidence in the future. 


A firmer trend toward the stabilization of com- 
modity prices. 


A genuine effort to reduce the cost of govern- 
ment, federal, state and local, and to relieve the 
burden of taxation. 


These are outstanding signposts along the road to 
better business. 


The Illinois Central System faces the future better 
prepared than ever before to meet the transporta- 
tion needs of the territory it serves. 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL SYSTEM 
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resources for support. This thrusts heavy burdens upon the tax- 
payer at a time when he is least able to endure them—burdens which 
can be lifted only by the unpopular expedient of sharply increasing 
rates and fees. 

Bring Down Costs 


This is the condition in which we now find ourselves. And in 
conjunction with the efforts which the administration is making on a 
broad sclae to cut down federal expenditures generally, it is our par- 
ticular duty to bring down the operating costs in the postal service 
as far as possible to correspond with the diminished use which the 
people are making of the service and the diminished revenues which 
are available to support it. In the performance of this duty, we are, 
of course, to bear in mind the policy of continuing all regular em- 
ployes on the pay roll, so that so far as expenditures for personnel 
are concerned we can proceed no more rapidly than will be possible 
by canceling vacancies wherever practicable, and filling up those 
which are essential by the reassignment of surplus employes. But 
we should take advantage of every opportunity to bring home to the 
citizens of our respective communities the indispensable necessity of 
placing the postal service on a basis which nowhere exceeds the essen- 
tial requirements of the people, and upon which it can ultimately 
become self-sustaining. Adherence to this principle in the discharge 
of our administrative responsibilities will lead to substantial savings 
in the current budget and place the department within reach of its 
immediate goal, which is to maintain itself during the present year 
without assistance from the general treasury. The establishment of 
@ proper understanding of this principle on the part of our patrons 
will pave the way to a general acceptance by the public of the phil- 
osophy that it is to the advantage of the whole coutnry to maintain 
only such postal facilities as serve practical requirements, and to dis- 
pense with everything that is non-essential. 


Two-Cent Letter Postage 


For the first time in the history of the country, excepting war 
emergencies, the postage rate on letter mail has been increased. The 
object is simply to make possible the maintenance of postal facilities 
without recourse to the general treasury. We anticipated that such an 
increase would not meet with favor among our patrons and in that 
respect we were not mistaken. Our prime objective should now be to 
go back to the two-cent postage rate at the earliest possible moment. 
But as a condition precedent to the restoration of the two-cent rate, 
we must seek to place the service in a situation where it will be 
self-supporting at the two-cent rate. Heretofore, it has been the 
policy of the postal administration continuously to extend and amplify 
postal facilities and postal service. I believe that so long as the 
three-cent rate is maintained, this policy should be suspended, and 
postal facilities limited to substantially those which are now provided, 
with only such extensions and additions as are necessary .to provide 
service to new communities. Probably nine people out of ten will tell 
you that they would prefer to sacrifice something in the convenience 
of postal facilities rather than to pay the higher postage—that they 
would be content to have but one mail delivery a day if they could 
have that at the old rates; and it should be our inexorable rule, so 
long as the three-cent rate remains in effect, to economize and 
retrench in all postal operations, and to reduce rather than to increase 
our facilities, so that we may hasten the return of lower postage 
rates. In other words, we should adopt a policy under which the 
benefits of increasing business and increasing revenues will accrue 
to the whole people and not merely to isolated groups of the people. 
Postal facilities must always respond to the needs of our population, 
and I am making no suggestion that they be withheld in the face of 
any reasonable requirement. But there can be no justification for 
anything approaching an expansion of postal expenditures until the 
service is again restored to a self-supporting basis upon the more 
moderate schedule of postage rates to which our country has long 
been accustomed. 


SOUTHWEST ADVISORY BOARD 


Call and docket for the thirty-first regular meeting of the 
Southwest Shippers’ Advisory Board, to be held in the Lafayette 
Hotel, Little Rock, Ark., September 22, has been sent out. 
This being the cotton season, considerable time will be given 
to that subject, it is stated. S. Y. West, president of S. Y. West 
and Co., of Little Rock, will be the principal speaker on cotton. 

Cecil E. Munn of Enid, Oklahoma, general chairman of the 
board and president of the Enid Terminal Elevator, will pre- 
side. Charles T. Evans, business manager of Trinity Hospital, 
Little Rock, will deliver the address of welcome. H. C. Eargle, 
general secretary of the board and traffic manager of the Beau- 
mont Chamber of Commerce, will make the report of the execu- 
tive committee, and J. A. Somerville, chairman of the contact 
committee and vice president, Texas and Pacific, will report 
for that committee. Chairmen of commodity committees repre- 
senting 29 varieties of industry and production in the southwest 
will report on present and prospective economic conditions and 
forecast transportation requirements for the fourth quarter of 


the year. 
L. W. Baldwin, president, Missouri Pacific Lines, Saint 
Louis, will speak on the railroad situation. M. J. Gormley, 


executive vice president of the American Railway Association, 
Washington, D. C., will speak on general conditions. J. W. 
Daniel, Dixie Shippers, Inc., Houston, and chairman of the 
motor transport committee, will present a paper on rail and 
highway transportation. Dudley V. Haddock, secretary, Arkan- 
sas Industries Association, Little Rock, will speak on “A Cure 
for Public Extravagance and High Taxes.” 

L. M. Betts, manager of the car service division, American 
Railway Association, Washington, D. C., will review general 
transportation conditions, and R. W. Edwards, district manager, 
will report conditions in the southwest. 

Meetings of the executive and contact committees will be 
held September 21. 

An attendance of around 400 is expected. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practica) 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter. 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 


transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide know). 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves 
situation too complex for the kind of a herein contemplated. If 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge, 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Application of Minimum Weights and 
Estimated Weights on Fresh Fruits From Alabama to Cen. 
tral Freight Territory 


Ohio.—Question: Your answer on page 264 of the August 
6 Traffic World, under the above caption is, to say the least, a 
little disappointing. You appear to have the same opinion that 
freight charges should be assessed by multiplying the actual 
number of bushel baskets by 55 lbs., the estimated weight pro. 
vided for in Item 215 of the tariff. 

This would be correct if the shipment was subject to the 
rules and regulations as prescribed for in Interstate Commerce 
Commission Docket 16462, which provides for a carload minimum 
weight of 21,280 lbs. for a car containing 387 bushels or less. 
Cars loaded in excess of 387 bushels are to be charged for on 
the basis of 55 lbs. per standard bushel basket. 


Granting that 55 lbs. per bushel weight has been established 
on peaches loaded in standard bushel baskets, the writer does 
not feel that the carriers can disregard their carload minimum 
weight and apply an estimated weight of 55 lbs. a package to 
be used in billing peaches loaded in standard refrigerator cars 
to their loading capacity, which has been and still is 387 bushels, 

Your attention is particularly directed to Southern Railway 
Tariff No. 4, I. C. C. 10243, which originally published rates 
from all points on the Frisco, page 16, Index 19 to 40 inclusive. 
Page 8, Note 21, shows minimum carload weight fruits and vege- 
tables 20,000 lbs. Page 4, Note 16, paragraph B, reads as fol- 
lows: “Applies on carload shipments peaches only.” 

Cars containing 387 bushel baskets or less shall be billed 
at 20,000 pounds. When cars contain in excess 387 _ bushel 
baskets, freight charges will be assessed on basis of 52 pounds 
per standard bushel basket, as described in Agent E. H. Dulaney’s 
I. C. C. No. 26 (Southern Railway Freight Tariff No. 290-C), 
supplements thereto and reissue thereof (specifications of stand- 
ard containers), for the entire car. 

Rates in this tariff from points mentioned were cancelled 
but in Supplement 16, effective Sept. 1, 1931, rates were re 
established on page 1, to various points in Consolidated Freight 
Association territory and peaches were subject to carload mini- 
mum weight of 20,000 lbs. 

This tariff also publishes a table of estimated weights to 
be used in billing, page 9, Note 23. Fifty-five pounds estimated 
weight on peaches is per bushel. The only estimated weight 
on peaches in standard containers is 1/5 bushel basket at 10 
Ibs. per 1/5 bushel, which according to my arithmetic, would 
be 50 lbs., the estimated weight for the next larger sized pack- 
age in a basket as per paragraph 2, Note 23. 

We therefore claim it is not permissible for a carrier to 
use an estimated weight which is not in accordance with the 
rules and regulations of the tariff provisions and loading rules. 

The Frisco have now cancelled all rates on peaches and are 
applying fourth class rate, which is still subject to carload mini- 
mum 20,000 lbs. Possibly after you have gone into this matter 
thoroughly you will agree freight charges should be assessed 
on basis of 20,000 lbs. for a car containing 387 bushels or less 
and not 55 lbs., as per Item 145. 

Answer: In its decision in Docket No. 16462, Georgia Peach 
Growers’ Exchange vs. A. G. S. R.Co.,1391.C.C.143 and 148, 
I. C. C. 755, the Commission prescribed estimated and minimum 
weights. The minimum carload weight in effect was 20,000 Ibs. 
and applied to all cars regardless of size or whether shipments 
were made in baskets or crates. In connection with an estimated 
weight of 51 pounds for 6 basket crates and 55 pounds for bushel 
baskets, this minimum was predicated upon a load of 476 crates 
or 387 baskets. The Commission prescribed for cars with in- 
side measurement of 32 feet or more, 22,850 pounds for ship- 
ments in crates, predicated upon a loading of 448 crates at the 
estimated weight of 51 pounds per crate, and 21,280 pounds for 
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shipments in bushel baskets predicated upon a loading of 387 
baskets at the estimated weight of 55 pounds per basket. For 
cars with inside measurement of less than 32 feet, 20,000 pounds 
for shipments in crates, predicated upon a loading of 392 crates, 
and 19,300 pounds for shipments in bushel baskets, predicated 
upon a loading of 351 baskets. 

However, neither the decision of the Commission in this 
case nor the provisions of Southern Railway Tariff I. C. C. 10243 
has a direct bearing upon the interpretation of Frisco Tariff 
2241-J, I. C. C. 9158, other than that, as indicated on page 760 
of its second report in Docket 16462, the Commission shows, 
as we have stated, that the minimum weight, in the case of 
Frisco Tariff 2241-J, I. C. C. 9158, 20,000 lbs., regardless of size 
of car or Whether shipments are made in baskets or crates, 
and 21,280 lbs. for bushel baskets under the findings in Docket 
16462, is one thing and the estimated weight of 55 lbs. per 
bushel basket, provided for in Frisco Tariff 2241-J, I. C. C. 9158, 
and prescribed in Docket 16462 for application from points in 
Georgia, North Carolina and South Carolina, is another thing. 
In other words, that charges are to be based on the number 
of bushel baskets loaded into the car at an estimated weight 
of 55 lbs. per bushel basket, but not less than a minimum weight 
of 20,000 lbs. under the provisions of Frisco Tariff 2241-J, I. C. C. 
9158, and a minimum weight of 21,280 lbs. for car 32 feet or 
more in length, based upon an estimated weight of 55 lbs. per 
bushel basket and a loading of 387 baskets, and a minimum 
weight of 19,300 lbs. for car less than 32 feet in length, based 
upon an estimated weight of 55 lbs. per bushel basket and a 
loading of 351 baskets in the territory covered by Docket 16462. 

The provisions of Frisco Tariff 2241-J, I. C. C. 9158, are 
identical with the provisions of the tariffs naming rates from 
points in Georgia, North and South Carolina, as will be observed 
from the statement of the Commission at the top of page 756 in 
its second report in Docket 16462, reported in Volume 148 of 
its report. Item 85 of Frisco Tariff 2241-J, I. C. C. 9158, spe- 
cifically provides that the provisions in that tariff take prece- 
dence over the provisions in the classification. 


Misquotation of Rate 


Virginia.—Question: I have read somewhere of a court case, 
wherein the shipper collected an overcharge claim due to the 
erroneous quotation of a rate by the carrier. At present time 
I cannot locate this case, and would appreciate your giving 
reference to such a case. 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has held in 
a number of cases that a shipper is charged with notice of the 
lawful tariff rate and that a misquotation of a rate is not 
ground on which to base a complaint for reparation. See Ari- 
zona Corporation Commission vs. A. E. R. R. Co. 102 I. C. C. 
578; Obear-Nester Glass Co. vs. Mo. Pac., 41 I. C. C. 446; Utah 
Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. N. & W. Ry. Co., 39 I. C. C. 345; 
also Henderson Elevator case, 226 U. S. 441, 33 S. Ct. 176, and 
T. & P. vs. Mugg, 202 U. S. 242, 26 S. Ct. 628. While, under 
section 6 of the Act, a carrier who shall misquote the applic- 
able rate upon written request made upon the agent of the 
carrier is liable to a penalty of $250, this penalty accrues to 
the United States and not to the shipper. 


We are not aware of the decision to which you refer, but 
under the principle that as to interstate traffic, the decisions 
of the federal supreme court are binding upon both the lower 
federal courts and the highest courts of the several states, such 
a decision, being contrary to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, is subject to reversal upon appeal 
to the federal courts. See, C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. vs. S. L. 
Robinson & Co., 298 S. W. 873; Morrell vs. N. P. Ry. Co., 179 
N. W. 922; A. T. & 8S. ¥. Ry. Co. vs. Robinson, 2383 U. 8S. 178, 
34 S. Ct. 556. 


Liability of Shipper for Injury Caused by Trucking Company 


Massachusetts.—Question: Being a shipper to considerable 
extent by motor truck, we are naturally interested in any lia- 
bility that might be attached to us rather than the carrier. 
While it is generally a matter that is overlooked, we feel that 
there is certain information we would like to have and thought 
possibly you would be able to advise us where same could be 
secured. 

It is a question in our minds that if a motor truck on which 
we have material should come in collision with a bus and sev- 
eral lives lost or unusual personal liability incurred, to what 
extent would we be liable in case the carrier was not fully 
covered by liability and property damage insurance, and further- 
more, in case this company should become involved in litigation 
under the ordinary insurance policies carried by the carrier, 
would the insurance of the carrier be of any benefit to us 
whatsoever in case they should default and not be fully covered? 

I understand that in certain states the shipper is liable in 
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case of default of the carrier, while in other states it is not 
so, and that the Supreme Court has rendered a decision oy 
this point. It is this decision that the writer would like to ge 
in full. 

Answer: Ordinarily the law relating to master and servant, 
or principal and agent and principal and independent contractor 
governs the relations between a shipper and a truck operator. 
Under this law (except where modified by statute), unless the 
master or principal (the shipper) controls the actions of the 
agent or servant (the truck operator) the relationship is that 
of principal and independent contractor. Under this latter re. 
lationship the principal is not liable for the acts of the inde. 
pendent contractor, but where the relationship of master anq 
servant or principal and agent exists the principal is liable for 
the acts of the servant or agent. 

The above relates to the relationship between a shipper and 
a private or contract carrier. 

As to common carrier truck operators there is involved ordi- 
narily no question as to the liability of the shipper, the rela. 
tionship between the shipper and truck operator being that of 
bailor and bailee, which is the relationship existing between a 
shipper and a common carrier by rail or steamship. 

We are not advised as to the nature of statutory provisions 
of any of the several states which may impose liability for in. 
jury to persons or property on a shipper whose goods are being 
transported by a private or contract carrier, although it is 
possible that such statutory provisions exist, although contrary 
to the general rules of law, except where the relationship of 
master and servant or principal and agent exists. 

There has been no decision by the Supreme Court of the 
United States with respect to this question. Statutory provi- 
sions of the several states modifying the common law would 
be limited to intrastate traffic and would not govern as to in- 
terstate traffic. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Minimum Class Rate to 
Articles Taking Multiples of Class Rate 


Illinois—Question: The point has arisen as to whether the 
first class minimum rate of 25c provided in most tariffs should 
be applied twice on articles which are classified double first. 
As an illustration, the first class rate between two given points 
being 20%c would automatically, of course, make first class 
shipments 25c. Now, if double first class articles are shipped, 
should the rate applicable be 41c or 50c, observing twice the 
minimum rate scale provided? 

If there are any particular decisions or authorities cover- 
ing, we would very much appreciate being advised. 

Answer: General Order No. 28 provided that the “minimum 
rate” on any article should be the rate shown therein for the 
class at which the article is rated in the classification. The 
minimum “rate” for articles rated first class in the classifica- 
tion is 25c. To begin with, on June 25, 1918, all first class rates 
less than 25c were eliminated. In their stead was established 
the scale of class rates prescribed by General Order No. 28. It 
should be borne in mind that these rates are not minimum 
“charges,” but are the actual rates from A to B, C to D, etc, 
which supersede the corresponding rates of lesser amounts from 
and to the same points. These so-called ‘minimum rates” are 
covered by the classification just as any other class-rate scale 
is governed thereby. If an article takes double first class in 
the classification it likewise takes double first class in the 
rate scale, in our opinion. 

We are unable to locate a decision of the Commission it 
point. 

Tariff Interpretation—Application of Term “Viz.” 


Georgia.—Question: We would like to get your opinion of 
the rate applicable to shipments described below: 

Item No. 626 of Agent Curlett, I. C. C. No. A-260, carries 
an Item reading: 

Dye Stuffs, Viz.: 

Chemicals and Dye Stuffs, N. O. I. B. N. 

We have had several shipments billed as cleaning com- 
pound, liquid, which is a chemical used for cleaning steel wire. 

It is our contention that as this item now reads, it carries 
a rate on chemicals as well as dye stuff. If it did not apply 
on both commodities, then the word “and” should have been 
omitted. 

Upon investigation, the carriers have declined to protest 
the rate in the above item, claiming that the rodine, of which 
this chemical is composed, is not used in the dye trade. 

Regardless of this, it is our contention that this item ap 
plies to chemicals, N. O. I. B. N., and the shipment should be 
properly rated in accordance with the rate shown therein. 

Answer: If the article shipped is entitled to a rate apply: 
ing on chemicals, which presupposes the absence of a specific 
rate on cleaning compounds applicable thereto, it is our opinion 
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RILLIANT pageantry, riotous color and inde- 

scribable beauty characterize the Apple Blos- 
som Festival of the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia, 
where, each year, amid millions of apple trees in 
full bloom, “Her Majesty”, Queen Shenandoah, is 
crowned. 

Thousands of loyal subjects, trained horticul- 
turalists, labor through the summer months that the 
high standard of the Queen’s Virginia apples may 
be maintained. In the late summer her crop is 
harvested and the Norfolk and Western Railway, 
“Envoy to Her Majesty”, carries her apples to the 
markets of the world. Fast, especially equipped 
merchandise trains speed them throughout the East, 
the Southland and to the railway’s apple warehouses 
at Lambert Point (Norfolk), Va., from where they are 
sent over the seven seas—everywhere that delicious 
fruit is eaten and appreciated. 


Any Norfolk and Western representative will 
be glad to describe the railway’s special apple 
handling equipment that qualifies the Norfolk and 
Western for the title: “Envoy to Her Majesty.” 


PRECISION TRANSPORTATION 
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that under the decision of the Commission in Paraffine Com- 
panies vs. S. P. Co., 128 I. C. C. 421, the rate published in the 
item to which you refer will apply thereon. In this case the 
Commission said that it had consistently found that a com- 
modity rate must be applied strictly, from which it follows that 
only the article or articles clearly comprehended within the 
descriptive terms of the commodity rate can be considered as 
having been removed from the classification; that the abbre- 
viation “viz.” as used in the item under consideration, is 
generally read “namely” or “to wit,’ and is commonly em- 
ployed to make specific that which has theretofore been stated 
in general terms; that in the instance under consideration, 
however, the abbreviation appeared to have been employed to 
include articles having similar characteristics but which did 
not come within the general terms theretofore stated; that 
under the obvious meaning of the descriptive terms employed, 
the item names rates on toy games and also on games which 
cannot be described as toy games; that any other interpre- 
tation would render meaningless the descriptive term ‘Games, 
not otherwise specified herein.” 

The item to which the Commission had reference read as 
follows: 

“Toys, in boxes or barrels (except as otherwise provided), 
viz.: Games, not otherwise specified herein.” 


Damages—lInterest—Goods Lost or Injured 


New York.—Question: Will you kindly furnish a definite 
ruling outlining carrier’s liability with reference to payment of 
interest on loss and damage claims? 

Answer: Although there is some authority to the contrary 
(Ford Wabash Ry. Co., 300 S. W. 769; Wallingford vs. R. Co., 
167 Pac. 1136; Express Co. vs. Bass, 102 S. E. 168), many cases 
have held that plaintiff recovering judgment for loss of or 
injury to the goods is entitled to interest from the date of the 
loss, that is, from the time when the goods should have been 
delivered (Lehigh Valley R. Co. vs. State of Russia, 21 Fed. 
(2d) 396; Alexander Eccles & Co. vs. Strachan Shipping Co., 
21 Fed. (2d) 656; Porter vs. P. R. Co., 215 N. Y. S. 729; Davis 
vs. Graham, 225 Pac. 789; Amber vs. Davis, 282 S. W. 459), or 
the date of the injury (Norris vs. Lancaster, 280 S. W. 574; 
Olcovich vs. R. Co., 176 Pac. 459; St. L. S. W. Ry. of Tex. vs. 
Seale & Jones, 247 S. W. 883), other cases hold that the allow- 
ance of interest is within the discretion of the jury (Midland 
Valley R. Co. vs. Price, 260 Pac. 26), and still others that no 
interest is allowable except by way of penalty for misconduct 
or fraud (Lakeman vs. Grinnell, 18 N. Y. S. 625). 

See also, G. H. & S. A. Ry. Co. vs. Standard Rice Co, 34 
S. W. (2d) 619; Southern Ry. Co. vs. Consumers Fuel Co., 
262, S. W. 581; H. Lieber & Co. vs. Klengenberg, 23 Fed. (2d) 
611. 





Personal Notes 





John F. Lehane, vice-president of the St. Louis Southwest- 
ern, who had been with the system thirty-nine years, died 
September 14 at his home in Fort Worth, Tex. Officers of the 
company left St. Louis to be present at the funeral in Fort 
Worth Friday morning. Mr. Lehane was born in Ireland, and 
was seventy-four years old. He entered railroad service with 
the Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe in 1883, as clerk, and later 
was connected with the Texas and Pacific, Ft. Worth and New 
Orleans, Ft. Worth and Denver City, International and Great 
Northern and Missouri, Kansas and Texas. He joined the Cot- 
ton Belt in 1893, as agent at Corsicana, Tex. 


The Argonaut Steamship Line, intercoastal operator with 
head offices in New York, has opened its own freight solicita- 
tion offices at San Francisco, with K. M. Ruttger in charge; in 
Los Angeles, with W. O. Lee in charge, and in Seattle, with 
R. E. Veith in charge. All three men were formerly with Nor- 
ton, Lilly and Company, which had been Argonaut’s agents. 

Charles A. Perkes has been appointed freight traffic man- 
ager of the Admiral Line, with headquarters at San Francisco. 
He was assistant traffic manager of the Dollar Line. He is 
succeeded there by Thomas E. Cuffe, former district freight 
agent. 

Henry Wolf Bikle, president of the Association of Practi- 
tioners before the Interstate Commerce Commission, general 
attorney for the Pennsylvania, has been chosen to fill the va- 
‘ cancy to be created October 1 by the retirement, by reason of 
having reached the age limit, of C. B. Heiserman, vice-president 
and general counsel. Mr. Bikle, one of the best, if not the best 
known of the practitioners before the Commission, will bear 
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the title of general counsel, the vice-presidency being discop. 
tinued. The new general counsel has been in every big cage 
before the Commission in the last ten or fifteen years, fre. 
quently in charge of the railroad side. In addition to his prag. 
tice, Mr. Bikle has been a lecturer in the law school of the 
University of Pennsylvania and a contributor to the law joy. 
nals of Yale and Harvard on the highest grade of scholarship, 
Simultaneously with the appointment of Mr. Bikle, E. M. Dayijs 
was appointed general solicitor, to fill the vacancy, effective 
October 1, caused by the death of Edward H. Seneff. Mr. Davis 
is now assistant general counsel. 

F. S. Pfahler has been appointed coal traffic manager, (Chi. 
cago and North Western, with headquarters in Chicago. 

D. T. Lawrence has been elected chairman of the Traffic 
Executive Association—Eastern Territory, and of the Trunk 
Line Association, with headquarters in New York. 

Frank H. Belden, assistant treasurer and traffic manager, 
Marblehead Lime Company, Chicago, died suddenly September 
2, at the Washington Boulevard Hospital. He had been traffic 
manager of the company for more than thirty-nine years and 
first entered transportation work with the Burlington. 

W. K. Etter has been named vice-president in charge of 
operations, Santa Fe, succeeding A. G. Wells, who died. He 
was formerly general manager of the Santa Fe’s coast lines, 
with headquarters in Los Angeles. His new headquarters will 
be in Chicago. 

T. R. Farrell has been appointed general coal and coke 
freight agent, Wabash, with headquarters in St. Louis. 

Harold G. Hoffman, commissioner of motor vehicles, Tren- 
ton, N. J., will speak on “State Regulation of Commercial Mo- 
tor Vehicles and Their Operators” at a meeting of the delivery, 
taxicab and bus section of the National Safety Council in Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 5. The meeting will be in connection 
with the Annual Safety Congress of the council to be held there 
that week. 

Richard O’Hara, manager of the transportation department, 
Swift and Company, and Roy Thompson, traffic manager, Chi- 
cago, North Shore and Milwaukee, will be the principal speak- 
ers at the ninth annual graduation exercises and banquet of 
the College of Advanced Traffic, Chicago. The Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the college will participate in the exercises, which 
will be at the Sherman Hotel September 24. 





























Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





The third and final golf outing of the Traffic Club of Chi- 
cago has been announced for September 22 at the Park Ridge 
Country Club. Luncheon and dinner will be served and there 
will be prizes for winners at golf. The Traffic Club Bowling 
League opened its fourth season at the Congress Recreation 
Center September 16. A full sixteen-team league is planned. 





The Traffic Study Club of Akron will hold a golf outing 
at the Turkey Foot Golf Course September 17. The first regular 
dinner meeting of the season is set for October 10. 





The Indianapolis Traffic Club will have its final golf tourna- 
ment and dinner of the year at the Avalon Country Club Sep 
tember 22. A large number of prizes for the tournament is 
announced. 





At the monthly luncheon meeting of the Traffic Club of 
Atlanta at the Henry Grady Hotel September 12, E. W. Hies- 
tand, manager, Atlanta Retail Store, spoke on “An _ Inside 
Glimpse of Retail Merchandising.” The program was sponsored 
by Sears, Roebuck and Company, with J. C. Church, district 
traffic manager, in charge. A club outing will be held at the 
Black Rock Country Club September 23. A chicken dinner 
will be served and there will be dancing. 





Free courses in traffic management, under supervision of 
the Traffic Club of St. Louis, will be given by the St. Louis 
public schools again this year. Night classes will begin at the 
Beaumont High School September 19 and at the Roosevelt High 
School September 20. Classes at the Beaumont school will be 
held Monday and Wednesday evenings, while the classes at 
Roosevelt will meet Tuesday and Thursday evenings. The sea 
son begins the sixth year in which the traffic club has co 
operated with the St. Louis school board in the classes. ‘Never 
before have these classes been better equipped and arranged 
so that the pupils will get the most out of them,” says a club 
announcement. “These classes have a three-fold advantasé; 
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first, they will aid railroad employes in qualifying themselves 
for higher positions with the railroads; second, they will in- 
struct and qualify the students in traffic management; and, 
third, they will result in placing the traffic profession on a 
higher plane.” There is no tuition charge for residents of 
St. Louis. 

The Women’s Traffic Club of San Francisco held its an- 
nual fall dance and bridge party on board the Panama-Pacific 
steamship Virginia September 23. 





The annual meeting and election of the Traffic Club of 
St. Joseph is set for October 11. Dinner will be served, and 
there will be speaking and entertainment. 





The “Fall Roundup and Golf Outing” of the Columbus 
Transportation Club will be held at the Columbus Country Club 
September 22. Luncheon and dinner will be served. The 
“Governors’ Cup” will be played for at golf, as well as numer- 
ous other prizes. 





The next meeting of the Traffic Club of Houston will be 
held at the Rice Hotel October 4. George C. Smith, general 
traffic manager, M.-K.-T. Lines, St. Louis, will be the principal 
speaker. The meeting will be in the form of a joint luncheon 
with the Houston Chamber of Commerce. Columbus Haile, Jr., 
executive general agent, M.-K.-T. Lines, will be chairman of 
the day. 





The Study Class of the Traffic and Transportation Associ- 
ation of Pittsburgh will hold its first meeting of its new fiscal 
year September 23 in the auditorium of the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building. The principal speaker will be Fred Carpi, as- 
sistant general freight agent, Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, who 
has chosen for his subject ‘Coordination and Transportation.” 


The Traffic Club of New York had a golfing outing at the 
Hackensack Golf Club, Oradell, N. J., September 15. 





T. Park Hay, sales promotion manager, Transcontinental 
and Western Air, Inc., will be the speaker at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Transportation Club of Decatur at the Hotel Orlando 
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Whether your shipment be destined for 
a point in the territory shown or some- 
where beyond, the South Shore Line can 
serve you well. The map reveals possi- 
bilities for time saving through direct 
connections, eliminating delays in classi- 
Route your shipments 


Fast, frequent schedules. electrical 
operation, connections with all railroads 
entering Chicago, facilities for speeding 
special consignments—these and other 
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September 20. Golf will be played at the South Side Count, 
Club and dinner will be served in the evening. ’ 








Golf, bridge, dinner, and dancing are on the program {o, 
the final summer event of the Motor City Traffic Club of De. 
troit at the Lakewood Golf and Country Club, near Tecumseh 
Ont., September 17. Numerous prizes are posted for the go} 
events. 





The Traffic Club of Wilmington will give a “Fall Gol; 
Party” at the Du Pont Country Club September 22. Luncheoy 
and dinner will be served. 





The Woman’s Traffic Club of Chicago held its annual La. 
bor Day outing at the Lawsonia Country Club, Green Lake, Wis, 
September 5. Water sports provided the principal enter. 
tainment. 





The Women’s Traffic Club of Greater New York reports 
that its membership has grown from fifty to eighty-nine in the 
year. Railroads, steamships, and nearly every form of indus. 
try are represented on the roster, it is stated. 





G. E. Bolineau, freight traffic manager, A. & W. P. and 
Georgia Railroads, spoke on ‘Railroad Versus Truck Competi- 
tion” at a meeting of the Traffic Study Club of St. Louis at the 
Henry Grady Hotel September 16. 





The Transportation Club of St. Paul held its first fall 
luncheon meeting at the Hotel Lowry September 13. Two 
moving pictures were shown. A “stag” party will be given at 
the Saint Francis Hotel September 27. 





The Traffic Club of Minneapolis will resume its Thursday 
luncheons September 22. The first of the regular bridge parties 
for the season will be held in the club quarters October 3 and 
the final golf tournament of the year will be held at the West- 
wood Hills Country Club September 19. A buffet supper will 
be served following the tournament. The club presented “Joe” 
Hauser, of the Minneapolis baseball team, with a thirty-four 
piece set of silverware September 15. 





The Birmingham Traffic and Transportation Club will hold 
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Map shows route of Chi- 
cago South Shore & 
South Bend R. R. (The 


nection with all railroads 
entering Chicago. 





features commend the South Shore Line 
to shippers everywhere. For complete 
information, write Wm. Petersen, traffic 
manager, Chicago South Shore & South 
Bend Railroad, 72 W. Adams Street, 


Chicago. 
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T Twelfth Boulevard and Washington 
Avenue—center of St. Louis’ develop- 
ment activity, where retail and wholesale 
shopping districts meet—is now being erected 
the remarkable Illinois Terminal Railroad Sys- 
tem station and industrial loft building. 

Adjoining is the downtown hotel district. Close 
by is the civic center with its new Plaza, and the 
financial district. Within a few blocks are the 
new homes of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and 
the St. Louis Star and many other new business 
buildings. Altogether here is one of the choicest business 
locations in the city. 

Thirty feet underground the quiet, electrified lines of 
the Illinois Terminal Railroad System carry fast freight 
and passenger traffic over the McKinley Bridge to the 
East, with car-movements interchangeable with all other 
railroads. The latest ideas in rapid loading and unload- 
ing of cars are being utilized. Storage and handling of 
freight will all be concentrated on the lower floors; the 
upper floors reserved for manufacturers and distributors. 
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' forST. LOUIS 


and the Great Territory 
It Serves 
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All trucking costs on in-or- 
out-bound less-than-carload 
rail shipments are elimi- 
nated. Offices and stock 
rooms may be combined 
under one roof without 
sacrificing desirability of 
location for either. The 
mammoth loft and ware- 
house facilities avail- 
able make this building 
merchandise distribution 


headquarters for 


an_ ideal 
throughout the whole midwest territory. 

Besides the increased facilities and expedited serv- 
ice to be rendered, this new development opens an 
industrial territory not heretofore served by rail trans- 


portation. It adds another link to the great chain 
of St. Louis’ merchandise distribution advantages. 
Write for detailed information. Address the Mmwest 
INDUSTRIAL TERMINAL Co., 1221 Locust St., St. Louts, 
Phone Central 5300. 


Mipwest TERMINAL 
TIBIA LAYER 
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a luncheon meeting at the Tutwiler Hotel September 19. Dr. 
R. H. Crossfield, who traveled extensively in Russia in 1931, 
will speak on “Transportation Conditions in Soviet Russia.” 


SOUTHEAST ADVISORY BOARD 

The thirty-eighth regular meeting of the Southeast Ship- 
pers’ Advisory Board will be held at the Hotel Ansley, Atlanta, 
Ga., September 22. Reports of commodity committees estimat- 
ing anticipated carloadings in the territory and of the railroads 
will be made. The principal address will be by Colonel W. H. 
Noble, Q. M. C., United States Army, whose subject will be 
“Rail Transportation as Related to War Department Activities.” 
W. C. Kendall, car service division, American Railway Associ- 
ation, Washington, D. C., will review general transportation 
conditions, and W. C. Griffin, district manager, will discuss 
conditions local to the board. 


CONSOLIDATED CLASSIFICATION DOCKET 
With this week’s Traffic Bulletin is issued Docket No. 51, 
of the Consolidated Classification Committee, for hearings of 
the Official, Southern, and Western Classification committees 
at New York, October 12, Atlanta, October 5, and Chicago, Oc- 
tober 18. 


CENTRAL WESTERN ADVISORY BOARD 


Speakers and their subjects at the morning session of the 
Central Western Shippers’ Advisory Board in Scottsbluff, Neb., 
September 20, will include the following: F. O. Sandstrom, 
secretary, Colorado-New Mexico Coal Operators’ Association, 
“The Effect of Transportation by Truck on the Coal Industry’; 
C. B. Steward, secretary, Nebraska Farm Bureau Federation, 
“The Truck and the Farmers’ Live Stock Shipping Associa- 
tions’; W. S. Whitten, secretary, Lincoln (Neb.) Chamber of 
Commerce, “Opinions of the Shipper on the Consolidated Freight 
Classification,” and Warren E. Fuller, assistant to traffic vice 
president, Burlington, “Experiences of the Railroads in Meeting 
Truck Competition.” At the conclusion of the addresses there 
will be open discussion under the general heading of ‘‘Coordina- 
tion of Railroad and Truck Service.” 

At the afternoon session, Congressman R. G. Simmons will 





















Of the fifteen railroad lines 
entering Peoria, the Peoria and 
Pekin Union Railway Company, 
a terminal and switching line, is the 
connecting link used in the inter- 
change of traffic between Eastern and 
Western lines, and between Northern 


and Southern lines passing through 
the PEORIA GATEWAY. 


Efficient Switching Service 
Between the Following Carriers: 


Peoria and Pekin Union Railway Company 
Alton R. R. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company 
Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co. 
Chicago and Illinois Midland Ry. 

Chicage, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 
Illinois Central Railroad Company 

Illinois Terminal R. R. System 

Inland Waterways Corporation 

Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Company 

New York, Chicago & St. L. R. R. Co. (L. E. & W. Dist.) 
Pennsylvania Railroad 

Peoria Terminal Company 

Toledo, Peoria & Western Railroad 
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discuss plans of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 
aid agriculture through farm loans, and especially loans tg 
livestock growers and feeders. 


At a dinner in the evening, Carl Gray, president of the 
Union Pacific, will speak on “Economic Problems Confronting 
the Railroads.” J. S. Marvin, representing the National Automo. 
bile Chamber of Commerce, will appear to press the views of 
the automotive industry on national and state regulation of 
competing forms of transportation. 





Digest of New Complaints 





. No. 2. Etex Produce Co., Henderson, Tex., vs. I. G, 
N. et al. 

Rates, bananas and cocoanuts, in straight or mixed carloads, 
Galveston, Tex., and New Orleans, La., to Henderson, Tex., in 
violation section 1. Asks reparation. 

No. 24720, Sub. No. 3. Banana Supply Co., San Antonio, Tex., ys, 
1. &. BM. CC Ai. 

Same complaint and prayer as foregoing as to shipments from 
Galveston and New Orleans to San Antonio. 

No. 24720, Sub. No. 4. Kingsville Produce & Milling Co., Kingsville, 
Tex., vs. G. C. & S. F. et al. 

Same as two foregoing on shipments from Galveston to Kings- 

No. a — Petroleum Corporation, St. Louis, Mo., vs. A. T. & 

5. F. et al. 

Rates in violation first three sections, petroleum and refined 
petroleum products, between points in Texas, Okla., Kan., La,, 
and points in Ia. ersons, firms and corporations shipping from 
other origins south of Kansas group No. 2; shippers from refining 
origins in Okla., Tex. and La. preferred. Asks cease and desist 
order, rates and reparation. 

No. 25493. Nassau County Village Officials’ 
N. Y., vs. Pennsylvania et al. 

Alleges violation of sections 1, 2 and 3, because defendants have 
failed and refused to establish through routes and through service 
for the transportation of passengers and baggage between speci- 
fied points on the Long Island R. R. on Long Island, N. Y. Asks 
through rates and service and rates. 

No. 25495. Federal Chemical Co., Louisville, Ky., vs. A. & E. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, fertilizer tankage, Chemical, Ill., to Nash- 
ville (West Nashville), Tenn. Asks rates and reparation. 

No. 25496. Hugh M. Morris and James H. White, receivers Southern 


Association, Lynbrook, 


Transfers of traffic between these 
many line-haul carriers are made 
within a few hours by the use of 
facilities of the Peoria and Pekin 
Union. 


Cars are handled with dispatch— 
thus affording regular expeditious 
service in the movement of all 
through traffic. 


USE THE PEORIA GATEWAY 


to Expedite Your Shipments. 


Route Bill of Lading 


viaP. & P. U. and 


Peoria, Illinois 


of 


PEORIA ann PEKIN UNION RAILWAY COMPANY 


Inquiries Solicited 





E. F. STOCK, Traffic Manager 


UNION STATION, PEORIA, ILL. 
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Best to the West 
FREIGHT...TRAVEL 


All the way to California, or between points on the Great Northern's 
eS dololate(-YoM colt] {- Mo) Mt-1a7(4- (ol ¢-MelohZeliliole|-MeMi-M-bce-)o}i elite Miele 
ties for speeding your shipments. Principal points include St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Winnipeg, Poriland;|Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, 
Klamath Falls, Sacramento, Oakland and San Francisco. Through 


nitciaelatelate (RicMn ce RMR LoMn Qo] licelaatloMelile MR iil-Mi melaiilemh lolatahia-tie 


TRAVEL THE INTERESTING WAY—Plan your trips over this route 
of unsurpassed beauty. You may include the Pacific Northwest in a 
sia] Me coMol Miceli Oo! licoldillo Mol MileM > dic Mcole-MMm Lule lism] olol LM oh Mceltlilem 
trip rates over the route featuring 1500 cinderless miles behind 


super-power oil-burning and electric locomotives. 


MOC WALL famous 


PIRE 
UILDER 


C. F. O'Hara H. G. Dow T. J. Shea B. S.. Merritt 
P. H. Burnham P. B. Beidelman Asst. Gen. Passenger and Eastern Traffic Moar. Asst. Gen. Freight Agent General Freight Agent 
Western Traffic Mgr. Freight Traffic Mar. Freight Agent 233 Broadway 105 W. Adams St.,R. 620 709 Monadnock Bidg. 
Seattle, Wash. St. Paul, Minn. Helena, Mont. New York City, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Calif. 


A. J. Dickinson, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
C. W. Meldrum, Asst. Gen. Passenger Agent, Seattle, Wash. 
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ARE ADJUSTMENT 
CLAIMS CUTTING 
INTO 
PROFITS 


? 







If so, follow the advice 
of many manufacturers 
and protect your mer- 
chandise with Kimpak 
Crepe Wadding. 






Steel filing cabinet made by the 
Aurora Metal Cabinet Company. 
This cabinet is packed in a plywood 
case with Kimpak Crepe Wadding 
strips for protection of baked 
enamel finish on both front corner 
posts. 










CRATCHES, press marks, printing, breakage, etc., 
have been definitely eliminated during shipment by 
hundreds of manufacturers in various kinds of 

business by the use of Kimpak Crepe Wadding. Desks, 
filing cases, radio cabinets, tables, and general furniture 
lines are now being protected in this manner and have 
proved the economy of this material. 


Kimpak is a wood fibre product, soft as down, resilient and 
clean. It looks expensive—thus doubly impresses cus- 
tomers with your quality and extra care you take to insure 
their satisfaction (but it is surprisingly inexpensive). 
You'll find, too, that it cuts packing time and thus saves 
in two ways. 


If you wish, our packing experts will gladly help you solve 
your problem. Mail the coupon. 


Kimpak comes in rolls, sheets or pads in any thickness 
you wish, plain or with kraft paper on one or both sides. 
Kimpak is now waterproofed for export shipping and for 
the protection of metal or other finishes easily tarnished, 
mold marked or blistered. This is called NONAB Kimpak. 


Kimpak 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. & OREIGN COUNTRIES 


Crepe Wadding 


Ses ‘eens shun ‘CANO GEEEED GHALED GEEEED GED GERD GUND GERD GEES GIES GUNS GOED GEED GOED GED Game GED GED Gene eum ome -———— 4 
Kimberly Clark Corp., Mfgs., 
Neenah, Wisconsin TW-917 


. §8 South Michigan, Chicago 
Saaae oes 1122 E. 42nd St., New York City 


Please send additional information and samples of Kimpak Crepe 
Wadding. 
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No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No. 


eee ge Gas Corporation, Birmingham, Ala., vs. C. M. St. P. @ 
», et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, wrought iron pipe, Milwaukee 
pede to Melba, Miss., reconsigned to Bogalusa, La. Asks rep- 
aration. 

25497. The Missouri Valley Bridge & Iron Co., Leavenworth 
Kan., vs. A. T. & S. F. et al. ; 

Unreasonable charges, iron and steel articles, Leavenworth, 
Kan., to Riverton, Wyo. Articles originated at Indiana Harbor, 
Ind., and S. Chicago, Ill., and were fabricated in transit. Asks 
rates and repartion, 

25493, Sub. No. 1. Nassau County Village Officials’ Association 
Lynbrook, N. Y., vs. N. Y¥. C. et al. “ 

Alleges violation sections 1 and 3, because of refusal of de- 
fendants to establish through routes and through service for trans- 
portation of passengers and baggage, between specified points 
on Long Island R. R. on Long Island, N. Y., and points in Vt., 
upper part of New York state, Mass., N. H. and Me. Asks 
through routes and service and just and reasonable fares. 


. 25498. The McLain Fire Brick Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., vs. Penn- 


sylvania. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, sand, Mapleton, Pa., to 
Irondale and New Salisbury, O., as compared with rates to Falls- 
ton, Monaca, Vanport, New Brighton, and Fetterman, Pa., Niles 
and Toronto, O., and New Cumberland, Globe and Kennilworth, 
W. Va. Asks reparation. 


- 25499. The Harshaw Chemical Co., Cleveland, O., vs. Mo. Pac, 


et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, antimony oxide, Elyria, 0., 
to points in C. F. A., eastern trunk line, New England, and west- 
ern trunk line territories, as compared with rates from Laredo, 
Tex. Asks rates. 


. 25500. The Coates Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. A. & S. et al. 


Unreasonable rates and charges, hollow tile, East Canton, 0., 
to points in Ark., La., Okla. and Tex. Asks rates and repara- 
tion. 


. 25501. Brookland Coal Co., Inc., et al., Washington, D. C., vs. 


D. & H. et al. 

Rates in violation sections 1 and 3, anthracite coal, mines on 
D. & H., to points in Del., Md., Va., and D. C. Dealers in anthra- 
cite coal at other points on lines of respondents preferred. Ask 
rates. 

25502. Woolen & Worsted Mills, Inc., New York, N. Y., vs. D. 
L. & W. 

Unreasonable rate, woolen cloth, Fulton, N. Y., to New York 

City, N. Y. Asks cease and desist order. 


. 25503. Milligan & Higgins Glue Co., New York, N. Y., vs. Read- 


ing Co. et al. 
Unreasonable rates, tannery fleshings or hide trimmings, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., to Johnstown, N. Y. Asks rates and reparation. 


. 25504. Richardson Lumber Co., Inc., Florence, Ala., vs. L. & N. 


et al. 

Rates, ratings or charges, in violation sections 1 and 3, lumber 
and manufactured products, Florence, Sheffield, Tuscumbia and 
Russellville, Ala., to Columbia and Otey, Tenn. Competitors at 
Decatur, Ala., and all other points in this immediate territory 
which enjoy lower rates than those complained of. Asks rates 
and reparation. 


. 25505. Ft. Worth Freight Bureau et al. Ft. Worth, Tex., vs. C 


R. Il. & G. et al. 

Switching rates and charges, in violation sections 1, 3 and 4 
on traffic moving to or from Ft. Worth and Dallas, Tex., because 
tariff provisions limiting the amount of switching charges that 
will be absorbed. Other points on defendants’ lines preferred. 
Ask switching rates, rules, regulations and provisions to apply 
on all carload commodities between points in Texas and all 
interstate points. 


. 25506. S. A. Long Electric Co., Wichita, Kan., vs. A. T. & S. F. 


et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, electric refrigerators and parts, 
water coolers and parts, refrigerator cooling machines and parts, 
refrigerators and refrigerator cooling machines combined and 
accessorial equipment in straight and in mixed carloads; mixed 
carloads of farm lighting plants, power pumps, electric motors 
and gasoline engines and parts, farm water plants and accessorial 
equipment, electric storage batteries and battery parts and re- 
fined petroleum oil in barrels, Moraine and Dayton, O., to Wich- 
ita, Kan., and Salina, Kan. Asks reparation. 


25507. - ? Paper Corporation, New York City, N. Y., vs. N. 
¥. &. Se B. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, wood pulp, Dexter, N. Y., to 
Milford, N. J. Asks rates and reparation. 

25508. Lehmann-Higginson Grocer Co. et al., Wichita, Kan., vs. 
A, FY: PR ae 

Unreasonable rates, and charges, chili sauce and catsup, Boone- 
ville, Ind., to Wichita, Kan.; chili con carni and canned soup, 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Wichita, Kan.; medicine, Black Rock, N. Y., 
to Wichita, Kan.; paper boxes, and advertising matter, Black 
Rock, N. Y., to Wichita, Kan.; and printed matter from Cleveland, 
O., to Wichita, Kan. Ask reparation. 


. 25509. Illuminating Glassware Guild, New York, N. Y., vs. A. 


& R. et al. 

Rates and charges in violation sections 1, 3 and 4, illuminating 
glassware. Producers in southwestern territory preferred. Rates 
compared with rates on competitive commodities such as glass 
mirrors, glass reflectors, etc. Asks less carload rating not to 
exceed first class in the three major classification territories, 
and a carload rating of 65 per cent of first class with a 12,000 
pounds minimum weight, subject to rule 34 of Consolidated 
Freight Classification No. 6, in the three major classification ter- 
ritories and reparation. 


. 25510. Hickory Clay Products Co., Mineral City, O., vs. A. C. L. 


et al. 

Unreasonable rates, hollow ware, Mineral City, O., to points in 
Pa., W. Va., Ky., Mich., Ind., UL, N. Y., Md., Del., Va., Tenn., 
Conn., R. I., Mass., N. H., Vt. and Me. Asks rates and reparation. 
ville. 


. 25511. Maine Potato Growers’ & Shippers’ Association, Fort Fair- 


field, Me., vs. B. & Ar. 

Rates, potatoes, points on defendants’ line in Me. to Searsport, 
Me., for transfer to vessels in violation sections 1, 2 and 3, undue 
preference alleged being for points between Northern Maine Junc- 
tion and Brunswick, Me. Asks rates and reparation. 

25512. Davis Milling Co., Norfolk, Va., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Rates and charges on corn, points in Ky., Ill., and O., to Norfolk, 
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HOUSTON 


is nearer the grain fields of America 


Just glance at your map and you see 
instantly that Houston is actually nearer 
the grain-producing region than any 


other port in America. 





This in itself means an economy of time and money. 19 railroad 
Save the long expen- _jines keep freight hustling right down the line to Houston. Stor- 
sive rail haul tothe — age capacity of 4,500,000 bushels takes care of the grain in port 
East or West Coast without congestion and approximately 12 ships a day sailing to 
SHIP GRAIN _ every part of the world from Houston get your grain to market 
. without delay. 
via 

And—added to all these indisputable advantages—perhaps the 
HOUSTON 3 most important of all is the saving in port costs, which are lower 

Your Nearest Port at Houston than at any major port on the Gulf. 





Port of Rochester 


NEW YORK 


Foremost United States Port 
on Lake Ontario 


New half million dollar dock 
and terminal completed and 
now in operation. Dock 1400 
feet long. 











Over 20 feet of water through- 
(~) out harbor. Switching con- 
S nections with all Rochester 
<\ railroads. Unsurpassed facil- 
Si 
a” 
“ 
2p 








ities for handling freight and 






passenger traffic. Large fire- 





My CAGO proof warehouse. 
ROCHESTER PORT COMMISSION for further information 
Offices—Municipal Harbor Terminal, Charlotte Station address the Commission. 






Rochester, N. Y. 



























UNITED FRUIT C 
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Regular Freight and Passenger Service 
BETWEEN 


New York, New Orleans, Boston and San Francisco 
AND 


Cuba, Jamaica, Panama, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Guatemala, Honduras, British Honduras, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador. 
Weekly service with transshipment at Cristobal (Canal 
Zone) to West Coast Ports of Central America, South 


America and Mexico at differential rates. Through 
bills of lading to all points. 


Shipments to El Salvador handled expedi- 
tiously via Puerto Barrios, Guatemala and the 
International Railways of Central America. 


For Rates and Other Information Address: 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


Pier 3, North River, New York, N. Y. 





100) Fourth St., 111 W. Washington St., 
San Franelseco, Calif. Chicago, III. 

Long Wharf, 321 St. Charles St., 
Besten, Mass. New Orleans, La 


General Offices: One Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dependable 
Everywhere 


Whether shipping to American Ports 
or those of the Orient, route your 
shipments by American Mail Line 
President Liners. You are then 
assured of the best service, finest 
handling of merchandise and quick de- 
liveries at point of destination. Save 
Insurance Cost—time. Competition is 
keen. Turn your money over faster. 
Specify American Mail Line. 
A fleet of express Cargo Liners further 
guarantees you service. They augment the 
American Mail Line service from Puget 
Sound to ports of the Orient. 


For information, apply desk No. 6 


32 Broadway ...New York 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg Detroit 
110 So. Dearborn St 

Union Trust Bldg. Arcade. .Cleveland 


General Freight Office 
740 Stuart Building...........Seattle 


AMERICAN 
MAIL LINE 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 
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the product of which was shipped beyond Norfolk in Violation 


section 1. Asks reparation. 
No. 25513. The O. J. Watson Distributing & Storage Co. et al., Wich. 
ita, Kan., vs. Alton et al. : 
( tates, passenger automobiles, extra parts, freight automobiles 


and chassis and extra parts, points in Mich., Md. and Ind. to 
7 Wichita, Kan., in violation section 1. Ask reparation. 

No. ee Campbell Lumber Co., Atkinson, Neb., et al. vs. A. T. & 

S. 2. ot al 

Rates, coal, points in Colo. and N. M. to Atkinson and Spencer 
Neb., and St. Charles and Herrick, S. D., in violation sections j 
and 3, the undue preference alleged being for shipments, from the 
Walsonburg group, of lump and fine coal. Ask rates. and repara- 
tion. 

No. 25515. F. W. Meyer et al., Lincoln Center, Kan., vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Rates, stocker cattle, from Opah, Strohm, Nanos and Burbank, 
Okla., to Lincoln Center, in violation sections 1 and 3, the undue 
preference alleged being for Superior, Neb., Albert Lea, Minn,, 
and other points. Ask reparation. 


Orr Bor Oe: 


Docket of the Commission 


Oe O oo Ooo Ooo @or Ger 


NOTE—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) have 
been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. New assign. 
ments now on the Commission’s docket of dates later than herein 
shown will not bear asterisks when they do appear. Cancellations 
and postponements announced too late to show the change in this 
Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


September 19—Washington, D, C.—Before Division 6: 

Ex Parte 106—Six-hour day investigation. In re effect upon opera- 
tion, service and expenses of applying the principle of a six-hour 
day in the employment of railway employes (further hearing). 

September 19—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

I. & S. 3756—Naval stores from southeast to W. T. L. points. 

September 19—Washington, D, C.—Examiner Brinkley: 

Finance No. 3689—Excess income of Dayton-Goose Creek Ry. 

September 19—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Coyle: 

25396—T. R. Goodlatte & Sons, Inc., vs. C. R. R. of: N. J. et al. 

September 19—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner McGrath: 

24828—Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. Corp. et al. 

25050—Red Star Milling Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

September 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

25340—Hansen Packing Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

September 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Coyle: 

25329 ‘on Sub. 1)—Atmospheric Nitrogen Corn. vs. N. & W. Ry. 
et al. 

25427—-Peerless-Union Explosives Corporation vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

September 20—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner McGrath: 

1. & S. 3781—Combination rule, horses and mules. 

September 20—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Disque: 

Fourth Section Applications Nos. 834 et al. (hearing or further 
hearing, as case may be). 

25233 (and Sub. 1 to 3, incl.)—Montana-Dakota Power Co. vs. C. & 
N. W. Ry. et al. 

September 20 to 24, inclusive—26 to 30, inclusive—Chicago, I1].—Di- 
rector Bartel: 

Ex Parte 104, part !!—Terminal services 

September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 

1. & S. 3783—Fullers earth on A. & St. A. B. Ry. 

September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

* Finance No. 9613—Joint application of Southern Bell Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. and R. C. Corr, doing business as the Linden Tele- 
phone Co. for a certificate that the acquisition by the former 
of the property of the latter will be of advantage to the persons 
to whom service is to be rendred and in the public interest. 

September 21—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

1. & S. 3749—Barge-rail sugar to southwest stored at ports. 

September 21—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Disque: 

—— Potato Exchange, Inc., et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. 
et al. 

September 21—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Coyle: 

25261—Superior Zinc Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

25285—Federated Metals Corp. et al. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

25291—-Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

September 21—Daytona Beach, Fla.—Examiner Archer: 

|. & S. 3705—Fresh vegetables to, from and between the south. 

25071—Growers’ & Shippers’ League of Florida vs. A. & R. R. R. 
et al. (adjourned hearing). 

September 21—Hutchinson, Kan.—Examiner McGrath: 

25287—-Grovier-Starr Produce Co. vs. Ry. Express Agency, Inc. 

September 21—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Kephart: 

Valuation No. 1082—Pullman Company. 

September 22—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 

1. & S. 3774—Excelsior in official territory. 

_ Le _ 1)—Hallsboro Manufacturing Co., Inc., vs. B. & O. 

> a Ot al 

1. & S. 3774—First supplemental order—Excelsior in official territory. 

September 22—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Konigsberg: 

1. & S. 3732—Estimated weights on strawberries via express. 


September 22—Topeka, Kan.—Examiner McGrath: 
22829— Topeka Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
et al. 


September 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Coyle: 
1. & S. 3792—Storage at New London and Thamesville, Conn. 
September 22—Washington, D. C.—Commissioner McManamy: 
13413—In the matter of automatic train control devices (petition of 
c. B. & Q. R. R.) (further hearing, to submit evidence in sup- 
port of said petition). 
Sogtember 22—-Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 
inance No. 6692—Alton & Eastern R. R. excess income. 
September 23—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: 
|. & S. 3788—Building material, wooden, from Richmond, Va. 
September 23—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Disque: 
25266—Reinhard Bros. Co., Inc., vs. Belt Ry. of Chicago et al. 
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MOOREMACK GULF LINES 


WEEKLY SAILINGS 


From BOSTON and PHILADELPHIA to TAMPA, NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE 
and vice versa. 


From BALTIMORE to NEW ORLEANS and MOBILE direct or transhipment 
at PHILADELPHIA and vice versa. 


Between NEW ORLEANS and TAMPA 
MOORE and McCORMACK, Inc., Agents 


For rates and other information, apply to the nearest of these offices: 
NEW YORK, 5 Broadway NEW ORLEANS, Canal Bank Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Bourse Bldg. DETROIT, Industrial Bank Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, Seaboard Bldg. CHICAGO, 503 Marquette Bldg. 
TAMPA, Stovall Prof. Bldg. MEMPHIS, Cotton Exchange Bldg. 
MOBILE, Meaher Bidg. PITTSBURGH, Oliver Bldg. 

BOSTON, Pier 40, Hoosac BATON ROUGE, 1758 Government St. 
Docks, Charlestown ST LOUIS, Railway Exchange Bldg. 






















MINNEAPOLIS 
Wholesale. District 






flee you get close to MINNEAPOLIS — 





Hennepin Ave-# 7th St, S. 


Ship to MEXICO 


BY STEAMER 
Fast Weekly Service 
New York to VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


Through Bills of Lading to all points on the Mexican 
Railway or National Railways of Mexico 


Fortnightly sailings from 
New York te PROGRESO, TAMPICO and PUERTO MEXICO 


WARDeLINE 


New York and Cuba Mail S. S. Co. 
Ft. of Wall St., New York City 


* 








* 











=\ Business Management 
Training 


Why not add the broader knowledge and ability 
that will fit you for a bigger managerial posi- 
tion? Business wants traffic managers who also 
know production, selling, management, finance; 
who can plan sound policies, execute them 
wisely. LaSalle trained executives have suf- 
fered less in this depression than the average 
and many of them report salary increases 
and promotion. Train in your spare time 
at home for larger managerial ability. Fit 
yourself for better traffic positions or for 
general management positions. Low cost; 
easy terms. Send for new valuable 48-page 
book—‘‘The Modern Executive’’—F REE. 
Send for it now. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Dept. 995-A Chicago 
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UNITED 
AIR LINES 


PASSENGER — EXPRESS — AIR MAIL 
AIR PASSENGER SERVICE—Frequent service with 


multi-motored planes to 137 cities in 38 states (see map) 
at fares that are now one-half what they were years ago. 
Fastest coast-to-coast. Let us plan your trip. 

AIR EXPRESS SERVICE—United Air Lines is identi- 
fied with the Railway Express Agency in a nation-wide 
air and air-rail express service over the fastest, most 
direct routes. Pick-up and special delivery at no extra 
cost. For rates and information, phone Railway Express 
Agency in your city. 

AIR MAIL SERVICE—Arrives first—delivered first— 
read first. Eight cents first ounce—13 cents each addi- 
tional ounce or fraction. 


UNITED AIR LINES, General Offices, LaSalle-Wacker Bldg., Chicage 
Regional Offices: 


New York City 
36 W. 40th St. 












QUICKER TIME 


Kansas City 
101 W. 12th St. 


Los Angeles 
512 W. 6th St. 


Chicago 
400 So. Michigan 
Avenue 


San Francisco 
320 Geary St. 


45,000,000 MILES FLYING EXPERIENCE 


NV@190 — 10090 — Sd4UVA LHAAOT 





QUAKER LINE 
DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


From ALBANY, N. Y. — Fortnightly 
BOSTON MASS, — Fortnightly 
NEW YORK, N. ¥Y. — Weekly 
BALTIMORE, } MD. —Fortnightly 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.—Weekly 


To poy se ee 
Los a es, S n Francisco, 
‘o 


San Diego, 


Oakland, Portland, Seattle, Tacoma. 
For Rates and Other Particulars Apply 


QUAKER LINE 


PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse BALTIMORE: Keyser Building 
BOSTON: 33 Broad Street CHICAGO: 327 S. LaSalle St, 
NEW YORK: 17 Battery Place DETROIT: General Motors Building 
ALBANY: D. & H. Building PITTSBURGH: Gulf Building 





Importers’ Bonded Warehouse 
and 

Bienville Warehouses Corporation, Inc. 

R. W. DIETRICH, President 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

















Complete Warehousing and Distribution Service for 
New Orleans and its territory. 


200,000 square feet of storage space with track room 
for 30 cars at one placement. Licensed by and bonded 
to the State of Louisiana, and the U. S. Government. 
Office, 340 Bienville St. 


Member A. C. W.—A. W. A. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGERS 
T. J. McLAUGHLIN Traffic 


TRAFFIC COUNSELOR 


Interstate Commerce and State Commissien Cases and 
Departmental Service 
713 Mills Bldg. 


Commerce 


WASHINGTON, D. C. SI alists 


HENRY J. SAUNDERS 


Valuation CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Cest and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
tes—Conseo 


Experts te Ra lidatiens and Valuatiens 
643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


Practicing HARRY C. AMES 


before the 
INTERSTATE sare geysers 


COMMERCE Fermerly Atterney and Examiner 


Interstate Cemmerce Commissien 


COMMISSION Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


Philcade Building, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Oklahema City Office, Petroleum Bldg. 
Washington Office, Southern Bldg. 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 
Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Sheets 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


RICHMOND. VA. 
Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 





of General Merchandise 


175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
Sprinkled Buildings 
Southern R. R. Siding 20c Ins. Rate 
Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
1709 East Cary Street 


FREIGHT RATES— 


ne 21 principal cities to practically all agency stations in the 
Write for copy on approval on your firm’s letterhead. 


NATIONAL FREIGHT RATE SERVICE 


203 Pennsylvania Ave. Dowagiac, Mich. 
We want representatives in Eastern Territory. Write for details. 
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September 24—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 
1. & S. 3798—Peanut butter between W. T. L. points. 

+ £ & 3798—First supplemental order—Peanut butter between VW. 
. L. points. 


September 26—Columbia, S. C.—Railroad Commission of §S. C.: 
Finance No. 9331—Rockton & Rion Ry. proposed acquisition and 
operation. 


ae ae 26—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 
. & S. 3793—Grain between Kansas and Missouri on Mo. Pac. R. R 


euunioes 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walter: 
Finance No. 3658—Excess income of cement, Tolenas & Tidewater 
= -. 
Finance No. 4247—Excess income of California Central R. R. 


September 26—Watertown, S. D.—Examiner Disque: 
25254, _— 1—Dakota Feed & Seed Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry, 
et al. 


September 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Cassidy: 
— Kraft Co. et al. vs. A. S. & Y. Ry. et al. (adjourneg 
earing 


September 26—Indianapolis, Ind.—Public ge ge Commission of Ind 
Finance No. 9311—Joint application of P. C. & St. L. R. R. and 
Pa. R. R., lessee, for authority to abandon that part of the Muncie 
Branch of the P. C. C. & St. L. R. R. extending from Converse 
to Matthews, Ind. 
a 26—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Weems: 
. & S. 3787—Woodpulp North Atlantic ports to C. F. A. points, 


sanenies 26—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 9109—Pa. R. R. to operate car ferries between Mus- 
kegon, Mich., and Milwaukee, Wis. (and cases grouped therewith), 


Septemb 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
Finance No. 8645—Northeast Oklahoma R. R. Co. control. 
Finance No. 8982—Sievern & Knoxville R. R. et al abandonment. 


September 27—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Mattingly: 
1. & S. 3130 (part 11)—Stone, southwestern rates, and consolidated 
southwestern cases (adjourned hearing). 
September 27—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
> Section Application No. 14816—Sugar from Colo., Neb., Wyo., 
tah, etc. 
Fourth Section Application Nos. 14804 and 14574—Sugar from North 
Atlantic ports. 
Fourth Section Application No. 14832—Sugar from North Atlantic 
Ports—Filed by W. S. Curlett, agent. 


September 27—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 
1. & S. 3777—Cereal Beverages—Wis. to lower Mo. River cities. 


September 28—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Disque: 
25299—-Polenske Bros. Schellak & Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. et al. 


September 28—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner McGrath: 
24668—S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., et al. vs. Alton R. R. et al. 
September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Coyle: 
25284 (and Sub. 1)—Wilmington Chamber of Commerce, Delaware, 
on behalf of Wilmington Coal Merchants’ Bureau et al. vs. B. 
& O. R. R. et al. 


September 28—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Boat: 
Fourth Section Application No. 14806 of Agents Curlett, Van Um- 
mersen, Jones and Sedgman. 
Fourth Section Application No. 14820 of Agent Curlett. 


ae 28—Harrisburg, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Penn- 

sylvania, 

* Finance No. 9526—Joint application of P. S. & N. R. R. and John D. 
Dickson, its receiver, for permission to abandon a part of the 
Hazelhurst Branch of said railroad in McKean County, Pa. 





In CHICAGO 


SO 


Close to ‘‘Loop.”’ Office and warehouse space for 
Tommy Comer belert ior ieee tiem mele) mete teltteatslthca: B 
Tunnel, water, rail and truck facilities at door. 
519 W. ROOSEVELT ROAD CHICAGO 





We Bind The Traffic World 


In Best Grade Buckram for $2.25 Per Volume (26 Numbers) 


Prompt Service and ty Work Guaranteed 
We Also Bind All Kinds of Publications 


The Book Shop Bindery ... 


350-354 West Erie Street 














Cru oe caipaarmmacmcems ss: «ites abi CARS 


Mirclern in desigumncisial 


in perfect condition 


NORTH AMERICAN CAR CORP. (°U") 227 Sourm 1a sare $7. 


CHICAGO 
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